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SURVEY OF THE STATUS OF LATIN 
IN MARYLAND, 1957 


In June, 1957, a questionnaire was sent to all 
secondary schools, public, private, and parochial in 
the state of Maryland. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to have all answers broken down into cate- 
gories according to the type of school—city, county, 
parochial, and private. There were also separate 
sections for junior and senior high schools. The 
major sections of the questionnaire were: I. School 
Curriculum; Ul. (high school) School and Language 
Enrollment, including total enrollment and enroll- 
ment in all languages taught, by years of study; 
ILI. Jantor High School Enrollment, including Latin 
enrollment; IV. Latin Teachers (as a group); V. 
Individual Latin Teachers. Some observations based 
on the returns follow. 


There is a shortage of qualified Latin teachers 
which can be expected to become more severe year 
by year. Nineteen schools reported a need for more 
Latin teachers for the coming school year, and 93 
reported no need. The total need is for 201 (sic!) 
additional teachers. During the next five years 49 
new teachers will be needed because of retirement 
or resignations, and 32 new teachers will be needed 
because of expected increased enrollment in Latin. 
Three schools reported that more Latin classes would 
be offered if more teachers were available, against 
92 reporting not. (In comments at the end of the 
questionnaire, some schools reported that additional 
Latin courses had not been considered because of the 


(State) Schools: A Correction . 
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anticipated difficulty of obtaining qualified teachers. ) 
Somewhat in contrast to this, 89 teachers were re- 
ported as qualified to teach Latin but not doing so 
at present. Of these, 22 expressed a preference to 
teach Latin. Information on enrollments in colleges 
in Maryland indicates that not enough Latin majors 
are being graduated to meet the anticipated need for 
Latin teachers. 


One hundred fifty-eight teachers were reported 
as now teaching Latin, of whom 36 are full time 
Latin teachers. The subjects taught in combination 
with Latin showed English at the head of the list, 
with 26 teachers reported. French and Mathematics 
were tied for second place, with 12 each. Next was 
History, with 8, and Spanish, with 5. Eleven other 
subjects were also listed as teaching combinations. 





CA AS. 

Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
April 25-26, 1958 

For full details of the program, to be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the annual spring 
meeting of The Pennsylvania State Association 
of Classical Teachers, see CW 51, No. 6 (March 
1958) 163-165. Reservations — if you have 
not already returned the reservation card dis- 
tributed to all CAAS individual members in 
March — should be sent immediately to Prof. 
John G. Glenn, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pa., Local Chairman. 
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Most Latin teachers have studied Latin four years 
in high school. Sixty-nine did so, against 13 who 
studied for two years, and 10 who studied for 3 
years. This fact is important in relation to the num- 
ber of years of Latin now taught in secondary 
schools. Only 14 schools reported teaching four years 
of Latin (8 of these are private schools), and only 
9 reported teaching 3 years, as against 41 teaching 
2 years and 16 teaching 1 year. This situation can 
be expected to continue to make it difficult to train 
sufficient Latin teachers for the future. First, students 
lack the desired years of study on entering college, 
and also they have, for the most part, two years’ 
lapse when Latin has not been studied. This reduces 
the incentive to begin the subject again after two 
years in which they have forgotten much. 


Younger teachers do not equal the older teachers 
in number. Twenty-nine are younger than 40, and 
{8 are between 40 and 59. The median for years 
of experience teaching Latin was about 10 years. 
Twenty-five teachers reported an advanced degree 
with a Latin major or minor, and 37 an advanced 
degree in another subject. Fifty-five had an under- 
graduate Latin major and 39 an undergraduate Latin 


minor. Ten were not certified to teach Latin 


There is a definite increase of interest in Latin 
in recent years. Forty-six schools reported an increase 
in Latin enrollment over the last three years, and 37 
no increase. Several schools reported in their com- 
ments that additional Latin courses are planned for 
the next two years, or that where increase in school 
enrollment makes it possible, Latin will be added. 
The most frequently mentioned reason for not giving 
Latin was that the school was small and that enroll- 
ment in the academic courses, and the number of 
students planning to go to college, did not justify 
the offering of Latin. Twenty schools listed the size 
of the school as the specific reason for not offering 
Latin. Some comments were added that as the size 
of academic sections increased with total enrollment, 
and as more graduates aspired to enter college, Latin 


would be offered. 


On the basis of the returns, Latin 
have a strong position compared with enrollment in 
other languages. Approximate enrollments are: 
Latin, 11,250; French, 9,950; Spanish, 6,300; German, 
1,000. Russian and Greek are offered only in private 


schools. Three high schools and 4 junior high schools 


appea rs to 


offer an “exploratory” or “general language” course. 


Some teachers mentioned their desire to have 


available some type of summer program where they 
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could learn to increase their effectiveness as Latin 
teachers. * 

WILLIAM R. RIDINGTON 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
* See now CW 51 (1957-58) 
News in this issue-—Ed. 


113, 176, and Notes and 





We regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. 
H. Caldwell, Xavier Printing Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., our printer since 1956 and a good friend of 
CW, on March 29, 1958. We are grateful to the 
Xavier staff for much help in our emergency.—Ed. 
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ANNIVERSARIES FOR CLASSICISTS! 


The naturalness of anniversaries in human life 
is obvious — birthdays in the family, religious and 
national holidays in society, and many others that 
readily come to mind. The classical world has not 
been insensitive, in our century, to such events. 
Many will recall the Bimillenium of the Birth of 
Vergil, celebrated on a worldwide scale in 1930, and 
the Bimillenium of the Birth of Horace, likewise 
celebrated in 1935. More recently, the bimillennia 
of the Assassination of Julius Caesar, falling in 1956, 
and of the Birth of Ovid and the Assassination of 
Cicero, both falling in 1957, have claimed our 
attention.” 


A regular feature of School and Society has been 
to include in the first number of each calendar year 
the listing: “19— as a Centennial Year in the History 
of Education,” as compiled by Walter Crosley Eells. 
Thus in volume 81 (Jan. 8, 1955) 4-6, mention is 
made of the 2100th anniversary of the “Fall of 
Greece, resulting in great migration of educated 
Greeks, scholars and teachers, to Rome. As expressed 
by the Latin Poet Horace: 


‘Captive Greece took captive her rude conqueror 
And brought back the arts to Latium.’” 


Similarly, in the same listing, among many others, 
was a noting of 1955 as the 200th anniversary of the 
“Founding of the British Museum.” 


In The Classical Bulletin, opportunity has been 
taken to call attention, in recent issues, to several 
anniversaries. Thus in volume 28 (April 1952) 66, 
“Bimillennial and Other Observances”; 29 (Nov. 
1952) 6, “Anniversary of Newman's ‘University 
Lectures’” (these lectures begun on May 10, 1852, 
included “The Idea of a University”); 29 (March 
1953) 54, “Five Hundredth Anniversary of Con- 
stantinople’s Fall”; 30 (Dec. 1953) 13-15, “The 
Twenty-four Hundredth Anniversary of the Parthe- 
non”; 30 (Feb. 1954) 42, “Saint Augustine — 354- 
1954 aA.D.”; 33 (Jan. 1957) 30, “Ovid the Perennial: 
B.c. 43 — 1957 AD.”; 34 (Dec. 1957) 18, “Cicero, 
Man of the Ages” (recalling Cicero’s death, Dec. 7, 
43 BC.). 


1. Paper read at the annual meeting of the Classical Associ- 
ation of Kansas and Western Missouri, Marymount College, 
Salina, Kans., April 16, 1955. Some additions have been 
made, especially in view of the Caesar and Cicero-Ovid 
bimillennia. 

2. Panel discussions commemorating the Caesar and Cicero 
anniversaries were held at the 1956 and 1957 annual 
meetings of CAAS. The Caesar papers were published in 
the special “Caesar” issue of CW, Vol. 50, No. 2 (Oct. 
19, 1956). — Ed. 


There is a clear propaganda value in an attention 
to such events, and in a celebration of them. In our 
day, totalitarian rulers have understood the fact well. 
One has only to recall the annual celebration of the 
“Birthday of Rome” on April 21, so enthusiastically 
revived and sponsored by Benito Mussolini. There 
is always the danger of vulgarization, to be sure; but 
institutions of learning and like organizations are 
coming more and more to accept and advocate the 
type of “dignified advertising” that a proper handling 
of anniversaries of classical interest could mean for 
us in the classical world. 


There is, again, the old quarrel on computation, 
bringing in two camps a difference of one year. 
Note that Eells makes 1955, not 1954, the 2100th 
anniversary of the “Fall of Greece” (146 B.c.). Con- 
ventionally, one merely adds the date B.c. to that 
A.D. — 70 BC., for Vergil’s birth, for example, to 
1930 A.D., to come up with 2000 years. Realistically, 
the more mathematical minded point out (for B.C. 
dates) that there is no “zero-year” A.D.; that therefore 
the first century A.D. has only 99 years (100 A.D. 
being the first year of the second century); and that 
therefore, for dates B.c., we must always add one to 
the sum of the date B.C. plus the date A.D. 


Convention was followed in the celebrations of 
the Bimillennium of the Birth of Vergil and the 
Bimillennium of the Birth of Horace. The presesnt 
paper will do the same, though with a full admission 
that there seems to be an error in fact involved. 
Further, the present paper will concern itself primari- 
ly with a listing of bimillennial observances (some 
of them doubrful) of classical interest within the 
years 1950-2000, a half-century; and with a full 
realization that many could be added to the list 
here presented. 


1950 — 50 Bc. (?): birth of Publilius Syrus, 
of Sententiae fame. Likewise, birth of Sex. Proper- 
tius (ca. 50-15 B.C.). 


1951 — 49 B.c.: Caesar's crossing of the Rubi- 
con on January 7, initiating the Civil War that 
ran until 46. 


1952 — 48 Bc.: the Battle of Pharsalus, with 
the triumph of the West over the East. 

1953 — 47 B.c.: death of the poet C. Licinius 
Calvus, intimate of Catullus (87-47 B.c.). 

1954 — 46 B.c.: Thapsus, here Caesar’s victory 
over the Republicans led to the suicide of Cato of 
Utica. 

1955 — 45 B.c.; death of P. Nigidius Figulus, 
the “second to Varro” of his day. 
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1956 death of C. Julius Caesar, on 
March 15. 


1957 13, B.c.: death of D. Laberius, distin- 
guished mime writer. Likewise, death of M. Tullius 
Cicero on December 7, marking the end of a 
literary epoch and the beginning of the Augustan 
Age. And also, birth of P. Ovidius Naso (43 B.c.- 
18 A.D.) 


1958 12 B.c.: the Bartle of Philippi, recalling 
inter alia for English readers the great “quarrel 
ene” between Brutus and Cassius in Shakespeare's 


“élius Caesar. 


1959 $1 B.c.: the reduction of Perusia, where 
L. Antonius, brother of the triumvir, was eventual- 
ly starved into submission, with a resultant apho- 
ristic Perusina fames (to match the “Melian fam- 
ine” of the Greeks). 

1960 — 40 Bc.: the Treaty of Brundisium 
among the triumvirs Octavian, Antony, and Lep- 
idus, with the marriage of Antony to Octavia, 
sister of Octavian 


1961 — 39 Bc.: — the Treaty of Misenum, 
by Octavian and Antony with Sex. Pompeius, who 
was in control of Sicily and Sardinia. 


1963 37 B.c.: the Treaty of Tarentum, be- 
tween Octavian and Antony 


1964 36 B.C.: defeat of Agrippa, for Octavian, 
of Sex. Pompeius — and deposing of Lepidus, 
third of the Triumvirs, from power. 


1965 35 B.c.: death of Sallustius Crispus 
(88-35 B.c.). 


1969 — 31 Bc.: Victory of Octavian at the 
Battle of Actium, over Antony and Cleopatra - 
again, West versus East 

1970 — 30 B.c.: deaths of Antony and Cleo 
patra; annexation of Egypt; establishment of thc 
office of praefectus Aegyptt, in the equestrian 


cursus honorum. 

1973 27 B.C.: receiving by Octavian of the 
title Augustus. Death of M. Terentius Varro (116- 
27 p.c.). Death of Cornelius Gallus, first praefectus 
Aegy ptt. 

1976 24 B.c.: death of Cornelius Nepos (ca 
99- ca. 24 B.C.). 


1977 — 23 B.C.: assumption by Augustus of the 
tribunicia potestas. 


1981 — 19 B.c.: death of P. Vergilius Maro 
(70-19 B.c.). Death of Albius Tibullus (ca. 54- 
19 Bc.). 


1983 — 17 B.c.: recitation of the Carmen Saecu- 
lare of Horace, in connection with Augustus’s 
ludi saeculares — the “end of a cycle.” 


1985 — 15 b.c.: death of Sex. Propertius (ca. 
50-15 B.c.). 


1988 — 12 B.c.: succession by Augustus, on the 
death of Lepidus, to the office of pontifex maximus, 
beginning the long succession of princes as ponti- 
fices maximi, interrupted by Elagabalus (218-222 
B.c.) and finally discontinued under Christian in- 
fluence. Death of M. Vipsanius Agrippa (63-12 
B.C.), trusted officer of Augustus and second hus- 


band of Julia. 


1991 — 9 Bc.: Death of Drusus, brother of 
Tiberius, on his return trip from the German wars. 


1992 — 8 B.c.: death of Q. Horatius Flaccus 
(65-8 B.c.). Death of C. Cilnius Maecenas (70-8 
B.C.), patronus litterarum. 


1996 — 4 B.c.: birth of L. Annaeus Seneca, 
philosophus (ca. 4 B.C. — 65 AD.). 


2000 — 1 A.D.: birth of the Savior and initiation 
of the Christian era. (This “conventional date,” 
of course, has been questioned as the year of the 
birth of Jesus Christ; but it is approximate, all 
agree, and does set our chronology. ) 


Beyond these 2000th anniversaries within the 
years 1950-2000, a very little investigation would 
disclose (1) many more such anniversaries, and (2) 
other anniversaries in round numbers, either of more 
recent of more ancient origin. 


A very few specimens of those more recent 
would include the following: 


1965 — 65 AD.: 1900th anniversary of the 
deaths of L. Annaeus Seneca, Philosophus, and of 
M. Annaeus Lucanus (39-65 A.D.). 


1965 — 565 A.D.: 1400th anniversary of the 
death of Justinian — surely a year for a “lawyers’ 
celebration” as well as a classicists’. 

1970 — 70 A.D.: 1900th anniversary of the 


Destruction of Jerusalem. 


1976 — 476 AD.: 1500th anniversary of the 
Fall of the Western Empire under Romulus 
Augustulus; Odovacar king of Italy. 
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1979 — 79 A.D.: 1900¢ anniversary of the de- 
struction of Pompeii and Herculaneum by the 
eruption of Vesuvius — an “archaeologists’ an- 
nixersary. 


Among more ancient events having anniversaries 
in round numbers within 1950-2000, I think of three 
of peculiar interest (though many more, again, could 


be added): 


1965 — 335 B.c.: 2300th anniversary of the 
return of Aristotle (384-332 B.C.) and his found- 
ing of the Lyceum. Obviously, an emphasis on 
Aristotelianism in the Western world and its con- 
tinuing interactions with natural science and philo- 
sophy would be in order. Clearly, a “philosophers’ 
observance” would be expected. 


1969 — 431 B.c.: 2400th anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, leading to 
the dissolution of the Athenian Empire; and of 
the great Funeral Oration by Pericles, a document 
on the principles of Athenian democracy. 


1976 — 524 B.c.: 2500th anniversary of the 
birth of Aeschylus (525/4-456 B.c.). Very in- 
teresting concidences could be pointed out between 
this very ancient anniversary and the 200th an- 


niversary (1776-1976) of American independence. 
Aeschylus wrote in the great days of “freedom” 
in ancient Athens; likewise, “justice” is a constant 
preoccupation in his plays (recalling “to establish 
justice” in the American Constitution). 


* * * 


To conclude, then, what does all this, as well 
as all that could be added, mean for the classicist? 
For many of us, at least, it can well mean renewed 
inspiration, a recalling of the great days of old. 
For all of us it can mean opportunities, in such 
anniversaries as especially appeal to us, for well- 
planned public relations programs, for that wise and 
proper propaganda for the classsical tradition that 
more and more of our colleagues are happily begin- 
ning to envision as essential to our cause. 


I should not like to close without a particular 
plea for the year 1960. For with 640 B.C. the approxi- 
mate date of the birth of Solon the Athenian, we 
come in 1960 to the 2600th anniversary of that event. 
Surely there is here the basis for a great rallying of 
those zealous for the classical tradition — and of that 
larger group concerned in the heritage of freedom 
and democracy, so ably set forth by the great Solon 


as “Father of Western Democracy.” 


WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


RECENT WORK ON VERGIL (1940-1956) 


(Continued from page 159) 





6D. Structure of the Aeneid 
H. L. Tracy, “The Pattern of Vergil’s Aeneid 
I-VI,” Phoenix 4 (1950) 1-8, describes the structural 
design and the contrasting color and tone values in 
the first six books; he criticizes Vergil for “fussiness” 
and thinks that the poet worked too hard for effects. 
Perret, 111-120, writes on the architecture of 
the poem; he isolates Aeneid 6 from his structural 
analysis and believes that 5 concludes the story of 
Carthage. His analysis of 7-12 is unusual and in- 
teresting: he links together 7 and 8 as books of 
negotiations, 10 and 11 as books of combat; but 7 
and 11 concern the Latins, 8 and 10 Aeneas’ allies, 
Arcadians and Etruscans, while 9 and 12 are reserved 
for Turnus and Trojan valor.*# 


Conway's theory** of the alternation of the books 
of the Aeneid, the odd-numbered books being lighter, 
those of even numbers of a more serious and tragic 
nature, is stressed both by T. W. Stadler, Vergals 
Aeneis: Eine poetische Betrachtung (Einsiedeln 1942) 
and by Duckworth A, 5f., 10-15; Stadler looks upon 
the even-numbered books as books of depth, dealing 
chiefly with the hero, his mission, and Fate (systolic 
books), the other books (diastolic) being those of 
breadth, more concerned with other characters and 
events. 

Vergil divided his epic into two halves (cf. 
maius opus, 7.45), and Duckworth shows that the 
second six books form a parallel panel to the first 
six, with various similarities and contrasts between 
the corresponding books | and 7, 2 and 8, 3 and 9, 
etc., @g., fire on the head of lulus (2.681ff.) and 
Augustus (8.680f.), Anchises on Aeneas’ shoulders 
—symbolic of the past (2.721f.) and the shield on 
Aeneas’ shoulder—symbolic of the future (8.729ff.). 


But Vergil also arranged his epic in three parts;** 
this is emphasized by Stadler, Péschl, and Biichner. 
Péschl, 280, considers the three parts (1-4, 5-8, 9-12) 
to be “Dunkel—Licht—Dunkel,” and Biichner, 418, 
summarizes the three parts as follows: 1-4, Aeneas 
in Carthage; 5-8, arrival in Latium and preparation 
for battle; 9-12, the conflict; see also W. A. Camps, 
“A Note on the Structure of the Aeneid,” CO 4 
(1954) 214-215, who excludes 7.25-285 from his 
43. For details and criticisms of Perret’s analysis, see 
Duckworth A, 7-10. 
i4. R. S. Conway, “The Architecture of the Epic,” Harvard 
Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cambridge, Mass. 1928) 
129-149. 

15. Horace’s Roman Odes (3.1-6) also divide into both 
halves and thirds; cf. Duckworth D, 299-302. 
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analysis and looks upon the central portion as com- 
posed of 5-6 and 8-9. It is better to view the three- 
fold division as a central portion (5-8) on the 
destiny of Rome, framed by two tragedies, that of 
Dido (1-4) and of Turnus (9-12). 
6E. The Trojan Legend 

On the rivalry between the families of Aeneas 
and Priam and the different versions of Aeneas’ 
flight from Troy, see J. van Ooteghem, S.J., “Qui 
était Enée?” LEC 12 (1943-44) 118-126 (Vergil 
justified Aeneas’s departure); V. Ussani, Jr., “Enea 
traditore,” SIFC 22 (1947) 109-123 (Vergil sub- 
stituted for the older tradition of Aeneas proditor 
that of pius Aeneas). 


J. Perret rejects the evidence that both Stesichorus 
and Hellanicus knew the story of Aeneas’ journey 
westward to Sicily or Italy, and in his 700-page book, 
Les origines de la légende troyenne de Rome (281- 
31) (Paris 1942), maintains that the Aeneas legend 
originated in the third century B.C. in connection 
with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who, considering him- 


self a second Achilles, wished to wage a second 


Trojan War against the Romans, the descendants of 
the Trojans; Perret’s theory is rejected by most 
scholars, e.g., P. Boyancé, “Les origines de la légende 


troyenne de Rome,” REA 45 (1943) 275-290.46 


On the Aeneas-Anchises statuettes found at Veii, 
see G. Bendinelli, “Gruppo fittile di Enea e Anchise 
proveniente da Veio,” RFIC 26 (1948) 88-97. F. 
Bomer, Rom und Troia: Untersuchungen zur friihge- 
schichte’ Roms (Baden-Baden 1951), uses the 
statuettes as a means of dating the origin of the 
Aeneas legend in the late sixth century B.C., but 
agrees with Perret that the legend became a theme 
of Greek and Roman propaganda in the third cen- 
tury. Boémer also discusses problems concerning the 
Penates; cf. P. Boyance, “Les pénates et l’ancienne 
religion romaine,” REA 54 (1952) 109-115. 

T. S. Duncan, “The Aeneas Legend on Coins,” 
C] 44 (1948-49) 15-29, shows the importance of 
ancient coins for the study of myth and history. A. 
Alféldi, Die Trojanischen Urahnen der Rémer (Basel 
1957) treats of the early development of the Aeneas 
legend, especially among the Etruscans, and the im- 
portant role played by Lavinium; for the later period 
he provides a wealth of numismatic evidence. W. 
Ehlers, “Die Griindungsprodigien von Lavinium und 
Alba Longa,” MH 6 (1949) 166-175, writes on 


46. Cf. Berard, JS (1943) 
1943) 214-217; Bickerman, CW 37 
Momigliano, JRS 35 (1945) 99-104. 

(1942) 175-180, is more favorable. 


116-130; Piganiol, RP 17 
(1943-44) 93-95; 
Bayet, REL 20 


Vergil’s use of earlier tradition in connection with 
the omens of the tables (Aeneid 3 and 7) and the 
sow with young (3 and 8). W. H. Fitzgerald, S.J., 
“The Wandering Aeneas,” CB 28 (1951-52) 15-17, 
20, discusses the development of the Aeneas legend 
and suggests that the story of a Trojan emigration 
to Italy may possibly have historical foundation. 
A. J. Gossage, “Two Implications of the Trojan 
Legend,” G&R 2 (1955) 23-29, 72-81, maintains 
that Vergil builds up Aeneas’ reputation as a fighter, 
e.g., in Aen. 11.281-292 (but in the Iliad Aeneas 
is coupled with Hector as a brave warrior far more 
often than Gossage appears to realize); the Romans 
are the descendants of a vanquished people, but 
Rome takes vengeance on Greece for the sack of 
Troy; cf. Aen. 1.283-285, 6.836-840. 


6F. Geography and Archaeology 

On Cumae and the cave of the Sibyl, see P. O'R. 
Smiley, “In the Steps of Aeneas,” G&R 17 (1948) 
97-103 (stresses Vergil’s accuracy in topographical 
details); J. H. Taylor, S.J., “With Vergil at Cumae,” 
CB 29 (1952-53) 37-40 (describes the excavations 
of 1932). 


For the topography and archaeology of the coastal 
district of the Roman Campagna and for descriptions 
of Ostia, Ardea, and Lavinium we are indebted to 
B. Tilly, Vergsl’s Latium (Oxford 1947).47 The 
book is valuable in establishing the scene, ancient 
and modern, of Aeneid 7-12. Tilly rejects the tra- 
ditional view that the oracle of Albunea (Aen. 
7.81-101) was near Tivoli, ancient Tibur, and locates 
it at Zolforata, sulphur springs not far from Pratica 
di Mare, ancient Lavinium, M. Guarducci, “Albunea,” 
Studi Funaioli (Rome 1955) 120-127, also argues 
against Tibur and places the grove in the vicinity 
of Ardea. F. A. Sullivan, S.J., “In Old Latium with 
Vergil and Livy,” CB 29 (1952-53) 61-64, includes 
in his discussion the region of the Alban hills and 
lakes. 
7A. Vergil’s Life and Works: General 

In addition to Biichner’s comprehensive RE ar- 
ticle, also published separately, recent books dealing 
with Vergil’s life and works in general include 
Knight’s Roman Vergil, Letter’s Virgil, Guillemin’s 
Virgile, Perret’s Virgile, and Paratore’s Virgilio.48 


Knight has written a strange, somewhat disor- 
ganized book, with many challenging but unsup- 


i7. Cf. also B. Tilly, “Vergilian Cities of the Roman 
Campagna,” Antiquity 19 (1945) 125-134. 

i8. These works are listed, with full titles and place and 
date of publication, above, p. 89, n. 2, and have been cited 
in previous sections. 
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ported theories;*® he deals much with Vergil’s use 
of earlier material, to which he applies the term 
“intégration.”5° Letters writes for the general public 
rather than for the classical student or scholar; he 
stresses the importance of Aeneid 6 for the unity of 
the poem, and his sketchy treatment of 7-12 seems 
typical of the tendency to neglect the second half 
of the epic. Guillemin is interested in Vergil’s poetic 
art and the unity of his thought; the poet founds 
Roman classicism by combining the two literary 
currents represented by Catullus and Lucretius.*! 
Perret has much on chronology and structure, on 
political allusions and symbolism; his book is ex- 
tremely informative and suggestive for its size and 
contains a useful 21-page bibliography arranged un- 
der appropriate headings.*? Paratore’s Virgilio first 
appeared in 1945; the second edition (1954) con- 
tains many references to and criticisms of Knight, 
Péschl, and Guillemin; Paratore is concerned with 
ethical, religious, and political values; some of his 
many theories seem questionable, e.g. that the 
Georgics is an Epicurean poem written under the 
influence of Horace’s pessimism, or that the Homeric 
element in the Aeneid is secondary and reached by 
way of Naevius and Ennius.*# 

J. Giono, Les pages immortelles de Virgile (Paris 
1947), writes a long essay on Vergil and then gives, in 
French translation, selections from Vergil’s works; J. de 
Echave-Sustaeta, Virgilio (Barcelona 1947), writes a series 
of short essays, to accompany selections from Vergil (both 
in Latin and in Spanish translation). T. J. Haarhoff, Vergd/ 
the Universal (Oxford 1949). reprints with minor changes 
Vergil in the Experience of South Africa (Oxford 1931); 
“Universality in Vergil” is new; in this 


the Introduction, 
“our best modern 


he refers to Knight's Roman Vergil as 


Butler, JRS 34 (1944) 162-163; 
Austin CR 59 (1945) 16-20; Poschl, AAHG 3 (1950) 
75-79; Bignone, Erasmus 3 (1950) 31-35. Poschl is espe- 
cially critical of Chapter 5, “Language, Verse. and Style,” 
but Bignone praises it as one of the best studies of Vergil’s 


i9. Cf. reviews by 


artistic technique 
50. See also W. F 
tion,” Vergilius 5 
the Aeneid,” shid. 6 (1940) 17-25. 

51. Cf. reviews by Perret, RFL 29 (1951) 393-396; 
Klingner, Gnomon 25 (1953) 95-97. Van Ooteghem, LEC 
20 (1952) 270-271, criticizes Guillemin for ignoring 
the theories of Maury and LeGrelle (above, Sects. 4A and 
5B), and considers LeGrelle’s article the most important 
work on the Georgics in the past fifty years. 

52. On Perret. see P. Boyancé, “Un nouveau Virgile,” 
REA 55 (1953) 146-156; cf. reviews by Guillemin, REL 
30 (1952) 415-418; Buchner, Gnomon 25 (1953) 98-100; 
Bomer, BJ 153 (1953) 153-159; Hardie, JRS 43 (1953) 
221-223; Williams, CR 4 (1954) 34-35. Both Guillemin 
and Perret are reviewed in detail by Eggerding, Gymnasium 
61 (1954) 555-568. 
53. Cf. reviews by 
Clarke, CR 5 (1955) 
62-64 


J. Knight. “Poetic Sources and Integra- 
(1940) 7-16; “Integration of Plot in 


(1954) 373-375; 
(1956) 


Perret, REL 32 
173-175; Marti, CPA 51 


book on the poet.” G. Caiati, Vita di Virgilio (Padova 
1952), discusses both life and works. 

Two strange books are listed here as literary curiosities, 
without recommendation. F. Aussaresses, Virgile journaliste 
(Paris 1947), bases the material of the book on his earlier 
article, ‘“Virgile et le Redressement romain,” Lettres d’hu- 
manité 5 (1946) 149-185; he views Vergil as a writer of 
government propaganda for a program of Roman rehabili- 
tation; much of the book is in the form of imaginary 
conversations between the author and Vergil, Maecenas, 
Agrippa, or Horace. P. Richard, Virgile auteur gai (Paris 
1951), interprets Vergilian scenes and episodes as comedy, 
parody, or irony; Aeneas’ adventures are laughable to the 
modern reader; the war scenes add to the comic effect; 
Anchises’ words in Aen. 6.694 are worthy of Terence (cf. 
And. 106), etc. A better guide to Vergil’s humor is provid- 
ed by O. L. Wilner, “Humor in Vergil’s Aeneid,” CW 36 
(1942-43) 93-94. 

Of a scholarly and specialized nature are A. G. 
Blonk, Vergilius en het landschap (Leiden 1947), 
on the poet's description of scenery and his treat- 
ment of nature: reflective quiet in the Eclogwes, life 
and movement in the Georgics, scenery used for 
comparisons in the Aeneid; and M. Desport, L’incan- 
tation virgilienne (Paris 1952; 486 pp.), on poetry 
as incantation and Orpheus the enchanter as Vergil’s 
ideal of the poet; on this work, cf. Guillemin, REL 
30 (1952) 418-420. 


Each of the following books contains chapters 
on Vergil: J. Cousin, Etudes sur la poésie latine: 
Nature et mission du poéte (Paris 1945), 110-124 
(on Vergil and others as poets inspired by Apollo 
and the Muses; Augustan poetry is described as 
“gsthetic and political mysticism”; E. Henriot, Les 
fils de la Louve: Etudes latines (Paris 1949), 97-136 
(critical analysis for the general reader; Vergil is 
Alexandrian, scholar, archeologist, prophet, psychol- 
ogist, philosopher, and propagandist, but always the 
poetic artist to a supreme degree); G. Highet, Poets 
in a Landscape (New York 1957), 45-73 (on the 
poet's life and works in relation to the Italian 
countryside which he knew and loved). 


Short essays and articles include the following: 
J. Erskine, “Vergil,” CJ 36 (1940-41) 390-400 
(general appreciation; his message to us today); 
R. V. Schoder, S.J., “The Uniqueness of Vergil,” CB 
18 (1941-42) 59 (his understanding of the human 
soul); W. C. Korfmacher, “Vergil as Poet and 
Thinker in Latin IV,” CB 23 (1946-47) 69-71; F. 
Klingner, “Virgil,” in H. Berve (ed.), Das neue 
Bild der Antike Il (Leipzig 1942) 219-24554 (an 
important discussion of the Eclogues, Georgics, and 
Aeneid, with emphasis on Vergil as a poet; the art 
of Vergil and Horace differs strikingly from that of 


Klingner, Rodmische Geisteswelt, | 
221-255. 


54. Reprinted in F. 
(3d ed., Miinchen 1953) 
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Catullus and Lucretius); F. Beckmann, Mensch und 
Welt in der Dichtung Vergils (Miinster 1950; Orbis 
antiquus, Heft 1) (on the unity of Vergil’s work; 
the Arcady of the Eclogues, the toil of the Georgics, 
and the action of the Aeneid are to be reconciled, 
for Aeneas is an Arcadian spirit and the ultimate 
goal of Fate is otium; the pax Augusta will restore 
the Saturnia regna);>° |. Bayet, “L’expérience sociale 
de Virgile,” Deucalion 2 (1947) 197-214 (Daphnis 
in Eclogue 5 is Caesar; in the Georgics hard work is 
the plan of Jupiter and human welfare comes from 
a rustic life; Aeneas is the archetype of the Roman 
princeps and the legends of the epic are oriented 
to the achievements of Augustus); K. Latte, “Vergil,” 
A&A 4 (1954) 155-169 (on Vergil’s poetic de- 
velopment from a disciple of the novi poetae to the 
leading representative of Augustan classicism). 


7B. Religion and Philosophy>® 

N. W. DeWitt, “Virgil, Augustus, Epicureanism,” 
CW 35 (1941-42) 281-282, suggests that the reason 
for Vergil’s defection from Epicureanism was snob- 
bery originating in Greece; Platonism and Stoicism 
were the two socially correct creeds. C. N. Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture (New York 1940), 
61-73, writes on Vergil’s philosophy of history and 
his conception of cosmic justice. E. Tavenner, “Roman 
Religion with Especial Relation to Vergil,” CJ 40 
(1944-45) 198-220, discusses Vergil’s attitude 
toward and use of the old Roman religion. L. 
Herrmann, “Virgile a-t-il imité la Bible?”, AC 14 
(1945) 85-91, examines and rejects supposed in- 
fluences of the Bible in Eclogues, Georgics, and 
Aeneid. 
aspects de Ilunité de 
l'Enéide,” LEC 14 (1946) 151-173; the Aeneid 
presents a unified philosophical conception; Stoicism 
is everywhere victorious over Epicureanism, and the 
allusions to Lucretius do not have the meaning usual- 
ly attributed to them. K. Biichner, Der Schicksalsge- 
danke bei Vergil (Freiburg i. Br. 1946); on Fate, 
the will of Jupiter, the role of Aeneas, Augustus as 
the fulfilment. A. Guillemin, “L’unité de l’oeuvre 
virgilienne,’” REL 26 (1948) 189-203; the religious 
philosophy of the Aeneid is the same as that of the 
Georgics: belief in a Divine Providence who acts 


R. Allain, “Quelques 
t 


55. Cf. F. Klingner, “Die Einheit des Virgilischen Lebens- 
werke,” MDAI (R) 45 (1930) 43-58 (reprinted in 
Rémische Geisteswelt, 1 [3d ed., Miinchen 1953] 256- 
274); Klingner likewise stresses the unity of Vergil’s works 
but begins with the Roman elements of the Aeneid and 
finds the same political themes in the earlier works. 

56. On the Pythagorean influence on Vergil, see Wan- 
kenne, LEC 19 (1951) 388 and n. 16, and cf. above on 
Maury (Sect. 4A) and LeGrelle (5B). 
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without violating human liberty. W. P. Clark, “Ver- 
gil’s Gods,” CW 42 (1948-49) 50-55; on Vergil 
as a religious man and a philosophic poet. J. Perret, 
“Le polythéisme de Virgile,” Mélanges Picard (Paris 
1949; RA 29-32) If 793-802; on Vergil’s treat- 
ment of the gods and his relation to contemporary 
religious thought, especially that of Varro. 


A. Wankenne, S.J., “Le théme de la mort chez 
Virgile,” LEC 19 (1951) 230-234; “Le théme de 
l’au-dela chez Virgile,” sbid. 384-390; illustrations 
from Vergil’s poetry. P. Boyancé, “Le sens cosmique 
de Virgile,” REL 32 (1954) 220-249; on Vergil’s 
preoccupation with the cosmos and man’s relation to 
it; lopas in Aen. 1.740-746 is the type of cosmic 
poet that Vergil dreamed of becoming. M. E. Taylor, 
“Primitivism in Virgil,” AJPh 76 (1955) 261-278; 
both chronological and cultural primitivism. M. L. 
Clarke, The Roman Mind (Cambridge, Mass. 1956) 
66-88; philosophy and religion in the Augustan age. 


7C. Rome and Augustus 
The political aspects of Vergil’s poetry are 
stressed by many writers; see H. Haffter, “Politisches 
Denken im alten Rom,” SIFC 17 (1940) 97-121, on 
the political ideals of Vergil and his contemporaries 
and their indebtedness to earlier Roman thought; 
A. Graf Schenk von Stauffenberg, “Vergil und der 
Augusteische Staat,” WG 9 (1943) 55-67,57 on 
Vergil’s references to Augustus and Rome; in Eclogue 
4 the birth of the child is to be understood as sym- 
bolic of the Golden Age (cf. Biichner above, Sect. 
4C); O. B. Roegele, Die Botschaft des Vergil 
(Heidelberg 1947), on the gods, Fate, and the 
Roman imperium; H. J. Rose, Aeneas Pontifex 
(London 1948),58 on Aeneas as a pontiff and as 
symbolic of Augustus; F. Beckmann, Der Friede des 
Augustus (Minster Westf. 1951, 2d ed. 1954), on 
Aeneas as symbolic of Augustus, who is representa- 
tive of the Roman virtues and founder of the pax 
Augusta; J. Wytzes, Vergilius: De Dichter van het 
Imperium (Kampen 1951), on Vergil’s conception 
of imperium, the importance of pietas and fatum, 
the divinity of Augustus; in spite of his high ideals 
Vergil’s outlook is pagan rather than Christian. 
F. Bomer, “Vergil und Augustus” (above, note 
2) writes an important and comprehensive article on 
Vergil’s references to Augustus and the problem of 
his divinity. F. Klingner, “Virgil und die geschicht- 
Welt,” Rémische Geisteswelt, 1 (3d ed., 
1953) 275-293, discusses Vergil’s con- 


liche 
Miinchen 


57. Reprinted in A. Graf Schenk von Stauffenberg, 
Dichtung und Staat in der antiken Welt (Miinchen 1948) 
5-26. 


58. This is Vergilian Essays—No, 2; see below, Sect. 13. 
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ception of history and his praise of Augustus. P. 
Lambrechts, “La politique ‘apollinienne’ d’Auguste 
et le culte impérial,” NClio 5 (1953) 65-82, stresses 
the importance of Apollo and Augustus in Vergil’s 
works. J. Oroz, “Virgilio, poeta del ‘imperium’,” 
Helmantica 4 (1953) 251-277, writes on the divine 
mission of Rome and the necessity of imperium. 
P. de Jonge, “De aanvaarding van het Principaat 
door Livius en Vergilius,”’ TG 66 (1953) 39-55, 
compares the attitudes of the two writers. W. C. 
Korfmacher, “Vergilins Redivivus,” CW 47 (1953- 
54) 1-4, discusses Vergil’s ideal of peace and justice 
under Roman tule. 

Most recent are the following: C. G. Starr, 
“Virgil’s Acceptance of Octavian,” AJPh 76 (1955) 
34-46 (Vergil did not accept Octavian until about 
10 B.C.); L. Pepe, “Virgilio e la questione dinastica,” 
GIF 8 (1955) 359-371 (Vergil’s emphasis on Mar- 
cellus and the Claudian line); P. Grimal, Le siécle 
d’ Auguste (Paris 1955) 58-71 (on the independence 
of Vergil and Horace, on the Aeneid as a poem of 
Rome and its origins, and as an instrument of rec- 
onciliation between the two halves of the Empire); 
W. C. Korfmacher, “Vergil, Spokesman for the 
Augustan Reforms,” CJ 51 (1955-56) 329-334 (on 
the nature of the reforms and Vergil’s support of 


them); A. Dalzell, “Maecenas and the Poets,” Phoenix 
10 (1956) 151-162 (the source of inspiration in 
politics was Vergil rather than Maecenas); U. 
Knoche, “Zur Frage der epischen Beiwo6rter in 
Vergils Aeneis,” Festchrift Bruno Snell (Miinchen 
1956) 89-100 (on the significance of the epithets 
pius and pater for the Romans of Vergil’s day). 


7D. Vergil and Horace 

The relation of the two poets is treated under 
three headings: (1) as spokesmen for the Augustan 
regime, (2) as creators of Augustan poetry, (3) as 
friends who influenced each other's poetry (on 
Eclogue 4 and Epode 16, see above, Sect. 4C). 


1. H. Oppermann, “Das rémische Schicksal und 
die Zeit des Augustus,” HZ 164 (1941) 1-20, com- 
pares Vergil, Horace, and Livy in their treatment of 
Rome and Augustus. E. K. Rand, The Building of 
Eternal Rome (Cambridge, Mass. 1943) 50-80, views 
Vergil and Horace as builders of the “ideal empire.” 
M. A. Levi, I/ tempo di Augusto (Firenze 1951) 
183-214, discusses the importance of Vergil and 
Horace for the cultural life and the political ideals 
of the Augustan age. G. Andrés, “Virgilio y Horacio, 
colaboradores a la Paz octaviana,’ Helmantica 3 
(1952) 101-125. C. Koch, “Roma Aeterna,” Gym- 
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nasium 59 (1952) 128-143, 196-209; this is an 
important article on the Augustan idea of Roma 
aeterna as seen in Vergil, Horace, and Livy, and on 
Augustus as a second Romulus. 


2. F. Klingner, Dichter und Dichtkunst 1m alten 
Rom (Leipzig 1947; Leipziger Universitatsreden, 
Heft 15),5® writes on tradition and originality in 
Vergil and Horace and the artistic nature of their 
poetry. E. Fraenkel, “Carattere della poesia augustea,” 
Maia | (1948) 245-264, discusses Vergil and Horace 
as the creators of Augustan poetry, their style and 
their regard for structure and symmetrical propor- 
tion. L. Pepe, “Virgilio giudice di se stesso,” GIF 8 
(1955) 97-104, compares the attitudes of Horace 
and Vergil toward Greek poetry; there is no refer- 
ence to literature in Aen. 6.847ff., and Vergil affirms 
the superiority of his own poetry. F. Bomer, 
Beitrige zum Verstandnis der augusteischen Dich- 
tersprache,” Gymnasium 64 (1957) 1-21, discusses 
Horace’s and Vergil’s choice of words, compares 
Odes 3.30 and Aen. 6.847ff., and stresses the sim- 
plicity of Vergil’s style. 


3. E. L. Highbarger, “Vergil and Horace, Friends,” 


59. Reprinted in F. Klingner, Romische Geisteswelt, | 
Minchen 1953) 142-172. 
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Vergilius 6 (1940) 38-40, discusses the indebtedness 
of each to Homer. C. T. Murphy, “Vergil and 
Horace,” CB 18 (1941-42) 61-64, cites parallels in 
their poetry to prove the close relationship of the 
two poets throughout their lives. A. Kurfess, “Vergil 
und Horaz,” ZRGG 6 (1954) 359-364, suggests 
that Horace parodies Eclogue 4 in Epode 16, Georg. 
2.458ff. in Epode 2, and Eclogue 8 in Epodes 5 and 
17 and Sat. 1.8. A. Rutgers van der Loeff, “Horatius 
bij Vergilius,” Hermeneus 26 (1955) 163-165, con- 
siders Aen. 12.517-520 a reminiscence of Epode 2, 
but thinks that Vergil otherwise was not influenced 
by Horace. Duckworth, “Animae Dimidium Meae: 
Two Poets of Rome” (above, note 2), analyzes the 
influence of Vergil and Horace on each other, es- 
pecially in dealing with political and imperial themes 
( Eclogue 4 and Epode 16; Georgics 1 and Odes 1.2; 
Aeneid 6 and Odes 1.12, 3.1-6; cf. the echoes of 
Vergil in Carm. Saec. and Odes 4). 
7E. Varta 

On Vergil’s attitude toward home and travel, see 
E. Janssens, “Virgile et l’esprit d’aventure,” Latomus 
5 (1946) 103-109 (passages illustrating the poet's 
interest in travel and adventure); X. Tilliette, 
“Virgile et la maison,’ LEC 15 (1947) 15-30 
(Vergil’s love of a simple home and garden); G. 
Tronquart, “Le sens profond du retour a la terre chez 
Virgile,” BAGB 3 (1953) 3, pp. 37-41 (Vergil’s 
plea for a return to country life in Georgics 2); A. 
Tomsin, “Virgile et l'Egypte,” AC 22 (1953) 412- 
118 (Vergil accompanied Maecenas to Egypt in 29 
B.C., hence the accuracy of the Nile descriptions in 
Georg. 4.287ff., Aen. 8.711ff.). 


Vergil’s relation to Roman art is discussed by 
E. L. Highbarger, “Vergil and Roman Art,” CW 36 
(1942-43) 87-89 (Vergil’s use of architecture, sculp- 
ture, vases, and painting in his poetry); “Graeco- 
Roman Shepherds and the Arts,” CJ 39 (1943-44) 
366-368 (the art objects in Ecloguwes 3 and 7 may 
reflect actual life); L. A. Holland, “Aeneas-Augustus 
of Prima Porta,” TAPbA 78 (1947) 276-284 (sug- 
gests that the artist was inspired by the description 
of Aeneas in Aen. 12.311ff.; the princeps has the 
costume and attributes of Aeneas); A. Lesky, “Amor 
bei Dido,” Festschrift Egger, 11 (Klagenfurt 1953) 
169-178 (Amor on Dido's knee is inspired by earlier 
art). 


On the Vergil-Menander controversy, see R. 
Carpenter, Observations on Familiar Statuary in 
Rome (Roma 1941; = MAAR 18), 96-101 (the 
head ascribed to Menander is undoubtedly Roman 
and probably to be assigned to Vergil; the three 
portraits on the Ara Pretatis Augustae are suggested 
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as those of Propertius, Vergil, and Horace); R. V. 
Schoder, S.J., “Found: A Portrait of Vergil?” CB 19 
(1942-43) 1-2 (accepts Carpenter's views); V. M. 
Scramuzza, “Livy in the Ara Pietatis Augustae?” CPh 
38 (1943) 240-245 (accepts Vergil as the central 
figure and believes that the other two are Livy and 
Horace); R. Herbig, “Zum Menander-Vergil-Prob- 
lem,” MDAI(R) 59 (1944) 77-87 (the head is 
Roman and dates from 30-25 B.c., but is not neces- 
sarily Vergil’s); Carpenter, “A Contribution to the 
Vergil-Menander Controversy,” Hesperia 20 (1951) 
34-44 (on the characteristic marks of the many 
versions of the head and the reasons for ascribing it 
to Vergil); cf. J. F. Crome, “Il volto di Virgilio,” 
Atti e Memorie, Accad. Virg. di Mantova 28 (1953) 
5-24 (13 plates), who also attributes the head to 
Vergil. 
(To be concluded in Vol. 51, No. 8) 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY G. E. DUCKWORTH 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF 
RECENT WORK ON ARISTOTLE (1945- ) 
(Continued from page 168) 

V1.B. Corpus Aristotelicum (cont.) 


1. Physics 
In 1950 Ross published a second edition of his 
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A SCHOLARLY COLLECTION of 5,500 fine arts subjects — including over 600 examples 


of Classical art and architecture — available both as slides and as prints. 
uniform size, 514 by 8 inches, 2'4 cents each in black and white. 


A BASIS FOR COURSES in many schools and colleges for more than half a century, 
The University Prints will arrange any instructor's selection of prints, either to parallel 
or supplement a lecture and reading program, into individual student sets for easy 


distribution. 


AMONG SPECIAL SELECTIONS for the Classical period already prepared are: 


Greek Art and Architecture 
Roman Art and Architecture 
Aegean Art and Architecture 
Greek and Roman Architecture 
Greek Sculpture 

Etruscan and Roman Sculpture 
Greek Vase Painting 

A Visit to Ancient Greece 

A Visit to Ancient Rome 
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Epic Poetry of Classical Times 


SAMPLE PRINTS and free Brochures describing all special selections. as well as infor- 
upon 
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mation about other publications, available 


O.C.T. (283), correcting a few errors. 
Cf. 18. 


A. Mansion shows that the Vatican translation 
and cod. Marc. gr. 220 serve as a check on MS E 
of Phys.: “La translatio Vaticana de la Physique 
d’Aristote,” Miscellanea G. Mercati IV (Studi e 
Testi 124) Vatican City, 1946. pp. 27-47 (284). 


Specific passages: 189a2-8: 278. — 1.9: 171. — 2: 
W. K. C. Guthrie, “Notes on Some Passages in the Second 
Book of Aristotle's Physics,” CQ 40 (1946) 70-6 (285). 
— 3.1 and 2: 103. — 4.10ff., on time: 153ff. — 
6.231 b18ff.: 194, 


6.233a21ff.: Zeno’s paradoxes have a literature of their 
own, including the following items: L. M. de Rijk, “Aris- 
toteles en de eleatische bewegingsantinomieén,’ Tijdschrift 
voor Philosophie 9 (1947) 171-202 (286), discusses 
Kant’s analysis and the attempts to interpret the paradoxes 
by geometric series (Leibniz and Bernouilli), and then 
proposes a “definitive” solution in Aristotelian terms. — 
A. Miller, “Das Problem des Wettlaufs zwischen Achill 
und der Schildkréte,” ArchivPhilos 2 (1948) 106-11 (287), 
deals only with 239b14-29. — H. R. King, “Aristotle and 
the Paradoxes of Zeno,” JPh 46 (1949) 657-70 (288), 
deals with the central issue of all the paradoxes on a high 
level of geometrical abstraction. — M. Lazerowitz, “The 
Paradoxes of Motion,” Proc. Arist. Soc. N.S., 52 (1952) 
261-80, is not specifically concerned with Aristotle. — L. 
Malverne, “Aristote et les apories de Zénon,’ RMM 58 
(1953) 80-107 (290), analyzes and criticizes Aristotle's 
attempted refutation. — Cf. 93. — D. S. Schwayder, 


All prints a 


500 prints 
110 prints 
35 prints 
75 prints 
400 prints 
55 prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 
prints 


request. Complete 204-page 1957 








THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
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“Achilles Unbound,” JPh/ 52 (1955) 449-59 (291), gives 
a solution and considers why so many people have been so 
completely confounded. — N. Booth, “Zeno’s Paradoxes,” 
JHS 77 (1957) 187-201 (29la). 

7.1.3: A. Mansion, “Le texte d’Aristote Physique H, 1-3 
dans les versions arabo-latines,” JHS 77 (1957) 81-6 
(291b), continues a study done in 1923 and shows that 
the Latin versions of Gerard of Cremona and Michael Scot 
were made from Arabic versions that were different, but 
closely related; that the two versions usually agree with 
Greek MS E (against Ross); and argues that sometimes 
the versions may show the form of text current before our 
oldest MSS, but here one should be cautious. 

7.250a17-19: C. Mugler, “Archiméde répliquant a Aris- 
tote,” REG 64 (1951) 59-81 (292), emends the passage 
and discusses two testimonia that indicate Archimedes criti- 
cized the doctrine. 


8.250b11ff.: 144. 


5. De Caelo (Peri ouranou) 

P. Moraux has published a study of the text 
tradition, “Notes sur la tradition indirecte du ‘De 
caelo’ d’Aristote,” H 82 (1954) 145-82 (293), in 
which he concludes that the stemma is too com- 
plicated to be represented by a diagram, and draws 
many conclusions about the history of the text. 


Besides a German translation, O. Gigon furnishes 
a running analysis, intended to show that De caelo 
was produced by a redactor who combined two 


accounts of the same thing, one dealing with specific 
phaenomena, the other full of highly metaphysical 
theories: “Aristoteles-Studien I,” MH 9 (1952) 113- 
36 (294). G. believes that Aristotelian studies 
should concentrate on the continuum of passages 
(analysis in context), and should avoid excessive 
dependence on the ancient commentators, who 
worked constantly for unity. 


For an analysis different from G's, see Moraux, 
“Einige Bemerkungen iiber den Aufbau von Aris- 
toteles’ Schrift De caelo,”’ MH 6 (1949) 157-65 
(295), and “Recherches sur le De caelo d’Aristote: 
Objet et structure de l’ouvrage,” Revue Thomiste 51 
(1951) 170-96 (296). 


Specific passages: 278a28ff. emended: F. Solmsen, 
“Aristotle De caelo ...,” CQ 47 (1952) 94f. (297). — 
279a22-30: A.-J. Festugiére, “Le sens philosophique du 
mot aidn,” PP 4 (1949) No. 11, pp. 172-89 (298).— 1.10 
and 12 on the Prime Mover, connected with passages of 
Phys., all of which are early: 144. — 293a15-b33: M. 
Timpanaro Cardini, “Sui passi controversi di Platone, 
Timeo 40B, 36C, 36D, Leg. 822AC. Di Aristotle, De 
caelo...,” PP 10 (1955) 20-40 (299). 

6. De Generatione et Corruptione 

English translation: 282. — Joachim’s notes 
(Oxford, 1922) are severely criticized by W. J. 
Verdenius and J. H. Waszink, On Coming-to-be and 
Passing-away: Some Comments (Philosophia An- 
tiqua I), Leiden, 1946 (300), where many specific 
passages in other works of Aristotle are discussed 
incidentally. 

7. Meteorologica 

English translation: H. D. P. Lee in L.C.L. (1952) 
(301), reprints the text of Fobes (1918). 

Specific passages: 2.1.10: L. Peafsén in CQ 44 (1951) 
82 and n.l (302), considers whether Aristotle knew of 
the Aral Sea. — 3.378a15ff.: D. E. Eichholz, “Aristotle's 
Theory of the Formation of Metals and Minerals,” CQ 43 
(1949) 141-6 (303). — 4.10: H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, 
“To Aristotle Meteor ...,” Mn, 4th ser., 1 (1948) 294-6 
(304), interprets from the Arabic version of Nicolaus 
Damasc. On Plants. 

8. De Mundo (Peri kosmou) 

English translation: 282. 


Source of the work: 15. H. Strohm, “Studien 
zur Schrift von der Welt,’ MH 9 (1952) 137-75 
(305), believes the work was written about 100 A.D. 
by a Peripatetic, and that it is anti-Stoic; while M. 
Adriani, “Note sul trattato peri kosmou,” RIC, NS., 
30 (1952) 208-22 (306), regards it as propaganda 
written by a syncretist of Hellenistic and Judaic 
thought. 

9. De Anima 
The best text thus far has recently been published 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 
IN GREEK AND LATIN 

The present listing is a renewal of the six surveys of 
college textbooks made by W. H. Stahl, the last in CW 
19 (1956-57) 177-184. It will be observed that secondary 
school texts have been included in the present survey. 
Texts designated by the publishers — the evaluating being 
wholly theirs — as for school or for school and college 
use, are indicated by (s) or by (s-c), respectively, at the 
end of the pertinent entry. The listing of school texts is 
limited almost exclusively to those of publishers who also 
publish college texts, and is therefore by no means com- 
plete. For other texts at the secondary school level, at- 
tention is called to “A List of Secondary Latin Textbooks 
Published since January 1. 1925, and Reported by the 
Publishers in Print as of August 1, 1957,” by R. F. 
Schaeffer, Librarian, Library of Congress, and issued by 
the American Classical League Service Bureau, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio (Mimeograph No. 448; 15c.). 

The order of presentation under both Greek and Latin 
is as follows: I. Texts of authors; II. Beginner's books; 
grammars; III. Readers and anthologies; IV. Composition 
books; V. Dictionaries; VI. New Testament Greek or Late 
and Medieval Latin texts, grammars, and dictionaries. In 
I. Texts, the entries under each author normally include 
title of work, editor, publisher (see abbreviations below) , 
number of pages (if known), price. Texts containing 
vocabularies are so noted where this detail seemed relevant. 
Books mentioned are, with few exceptions, avowedly ‘“‘text- 
books”: plain texts (e.g., the Oxford Classical Texts), 
critical editions, and learned commentaries are not included. 

In the case of certain titles which must be imported 
to order, American agents of English publishers advise 
that about six weeks notice be given. 


PUBLISHERS 

Allyn & Bacon, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 West 32nd St., N. Y. 1. 

AU Allen-Unwin, 40 Museum St., London, W. C. I. 

BN Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 

C Cambridge Univ. Press, 32 East 57th St., N. Y. 22. 

Chi Chicago Univ. Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 

CB The Classical Bulletin, 3647 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 

F Follett Pub. Co., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 

FU Fordham Univ. Press, N. Y. 58. 

G Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17. 
Harpers & Bros., 495 33rd St., N. Y. 16. 
Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 180 Varick St., N. Y. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 
Loyola Univ. Press, 3441 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. 
Methuen & Co., 31 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 
Prentiss-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11. 
Rivington & Co., 34 King St., London, W. C. 2. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114 East 23rd St., N. Y. 10. 
St Martin’s Press, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

WBE W. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 255 Jefferson Ave., S.E., 


AB 
ABC 
App 
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GREEK 
I. Texts 


Aeschylus 
Agamemnon, Denniston and Page (O) 250. $3.40. 
Choephoroi, Sidgwick (O) 159. $1.15. 
Persae, Sidgwick (O) 136. $1.15. 
Prometheus Bound, Rackham (C). $1.25. 
Story of Orestes, Nash-Williams (SM) 134. $1.25. 


Andocides — see below, Orators. 


Antiphon — see below, Orators. 


Apollonius Rhodius 
Argonautica 3, Gillies (C). $5.50. 
Story of Medea, Crees and Wordsworth (C). 80c. 
Aristophanes 
Acharnians, Peace, Wasps: 3 v., Graves (C) 
253.. $t.1@,. $0.25, $t.25. 
Birds, Clouds, Frogs: 3 v., Merry (O) 194, 
156. $1.05 ea. 
Scenes from Birds, Oldaker (C) 92. $1.00. 
Plutus, Green (C) 100. $1.25. 


158- 
116, 


Demosthenes 

Androtion, Timocrates, Wayte (C). $2.00. 

De Corona, Donnelly and Simpson (FU) 356 
$2.25. 

De Corona, Goodwin (C) 296. $2.75. 

Meidias, Goodwin (C) 188. $3.25. 

Meidias, King (O) 136. $2.00. 

Olynthiacs, MacGregor (C) 153. $1.00. 

Peace, Philippics 2, Chersonese, Phil. 3, Sandys 
(SM) 260. $1.75. 

Philippics, Davies (C) 161. $1.00. 

Philippics 1-3, Abbott and Matheson (O). $1.20. 

Philippics 1, Olynthiacs, Sandys (SM) 246. $1.75. 


Euripides 
Alcestis, 
Alcestis, 


Bayfield (SM) 136. $1.10. (s) 
Dale (O). $2.00. 
Bacchae, Dodds (O) 288. $2.00. 
Bacchae, Tyrrell (SM) 159. $1.50. 
Cyclops, Simmonds and Timberlake (C). 
Electra, Denniston (O) 271. $2.00. 
Hecuba, Bond and Walpole (SM) 176. $1.10. 
Hecuba, Hadley (C). $1.00. 
Hercules Furens, Gray and Hutchinson (C). 
Hippolytus, Hadley (C). $1.00. 
lon, Owen (O) 240. $2.00. 
Sel. from Iphigenia in Aulis, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Kennedy (SM) 127. $1.10. (s) 
Iphigenia in Tauris, England (SM) 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Platnauer (O) 
Medea, Bayfield (SM) 159. $1.25. 
Medea, Headlam (C). $1.25. 
Medea, Page (O) 259. $2.55. 
Medea, Verrall (SM) 127. $1.25. 
Orestes, Wedd (Cy. $1.50. 
Phoenissae, Pearson (C). $1.50. 


80c. 
(s) 


90c. 


260. 
209. 
(s) 


$1.50. 
$2.00. 


Herodotus 


Bk. 2, Waddell (Me) 295. 12s. 


IIs. 6d.; w. vocab. 


6d. 
Bks. 4, 6, 9: 3 v., Shuckburgh (C) 348, 307, 251. 
$1.50, $1.50, $1.40. 


Bk. 8, Powell (C). $1.90. 
Salamis, Edwards (C) 94. 75c. 
Tales (Atticized), Farnell (SM) 63 
Wars of Greece and Persia, Lowe (O) 


$1.10. 
144. 


(s) 
75c. 
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Homer 

lliad, Leaf and Bayfield (SM) 2 v.: 567, 
$2.50, $3.00. 

Iliad, Munro (O) 2 v.: 476, 448. $1.85 ea. 

Iliad 6, Leaf and Bayfield (SM) 82. $1.10. (s) 

lliad 6, 22, 23, 24: 4 v., Edwards (C) 87-110. 
$1.00 ea.; Bk. 22 w. vocab., $1.00. 

lliad 11, Forster (Me) 71. 3s8.; w. vocab. 3s. 6d. 

Iliad 21, Price (C) III. $1.00. 

Sel. from H's Iliad, Benner (App) 518. $2.50. 

Odyssey, Merry (O) 2 v.: 400, 412. $1.40 ea. 

Odyssey, Stanford (SM) 2 v.: 432, 452. $2.50 ea. 

Odyssey 6, 7, 9 (w. vocab.), 10 (w. vocab.), 21: 
5 v., Edwards (C). 90c, 90c, $1.25, $1.00, $1.00. 

Odyssey || (w. vocab.), Nairn (C). 80c. 

Reading Course in Homeric Greek, Schoder and 
Horrigan: See II. Beginner's Greek. 


634. 


Isaeus — see below, Orators. 
Isocrates — see below, Orators. 


Lucian 
Charon, Gould (SM) 106. 75c. 
Menippus and Timon, Mackie (C). $1.00. 
Vera Historia, Jerram (O) 101. $1.00. 


Lycurgus 


Leocrates, Petrie (C) 254. $1.50. 


Lyric Poets — see below, Poets. 
Lysias 
Sel. Orations of L., Shuckburgh (SM) 383. 


See also below, Orators. 


$2.00. 


Orators 
Sel. from the Attic Orators, Genner (O). $1.70. 
Sel. from Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 


Isaeus, ed. Jebb (SM) 200. $2.00. 
New Testament — see Sect. VI. 


Plato 
Apology, 
Apology, 
Apology, 


Adam (C). 75c. 

Crito, Dyer and Seymour (G) 246. $4.50. 

Stock (O) 140. $1.00. 

Apology, Crito, Wagner (AB). $1.76. 

Apology, Williamson (SM) 115. $1.10. 

Crito (w. vocab.), Adam (C) 120. 90c. 

Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Burnet (O) 308. $2.40. 

Euthyphro, Menexenus, Graves (SM) 168. $1.00; 
w. vocab. (s) 

lon, MacGregor (C) 68. 

Phaedo, Burnet (O) 314. 

Protagoras, Adam (C) 250. 

Republic 1-4, Adam (C) 329. $6.00. 

Republic 1, Allan (Me) 115. 5s.; w. vocab., 5s. 6d. 

Republic 10, Ferguson (Me) 172. 9s.; w. vocab., 
IIs. 6d. 

7th and 8th Letters, Bluck (C) 


90c. 
$1.70. 
St.75. 


188. $1.75. 
Plutarch 


Demosthenes, 


Holden (C). 


Gracchi, Sulla, Timoleon: 4 v., 
$1.50, $1.60, $1.60, $1.75. 


Poets 
Sel. from the Greek Lyric Poets, ed. Geerebaert and 


McCool (FU) 225. $1.50 (w. vocab.). 
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Sel. from the Greek Elegiac, lambic, and Lyric 
Poets, ed. Moore (Ha) 112. $2.50. 


Sophocles 
Ajax, Antigone, Electra, Oedipus Coloneus, Oecedi- 
pus Tyrannus, Philoctetes, Trachiniae: 7 v., Jebb 
(C). $2.50 ea. 
Antigone, Bayfield (SM) 174. $1.25. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Campbell and Abbott (O) 147. 
$1.05. 
Thucydides 
Bks. 1-5, 7: 6 v., Marchant (SM) 226-320. $1.75 
ea. 
Bks. 3, 4, 6: 3 v., Spratt (C). $1.40, $1.50, $1.50. 
Bk. 4.1-41, Crees and Wordsworth (C). 70c. 
Rise of Ath. Empire, Colson (SM) 117. $1.10. (s) 
Athenian Disaster in Sicily, Marchant (SM) 106. 
$1.10. (s) 
Xenophon 
Anabasis |-2: 2 v., Walpole (SM) 143, 98. 90c ea. 
Anabasis 2-4, 6: 4 v., Edwards (C). Bks. 2-4: 80c. 
ea.; 6: 75c. 
Anabasis 3, 5: 2 v., Nall (SM) 162, 122. $1.35, 
$1.10. (s) 
Anabasis 4, Stone (SM) 105. 90c. (s) 
Anabasis: sel., Phillpotts and Jerram (O) 246. 
$1.05. 
Anabasis: sel., Welch and Duffield (SM) 135. 
$1.00. (s); for beginners, w. vocab., $1.00. (s) 
Cyropaedeia 2, Shuckburgh (C) 102. 80c. 
Cyropaedeia 6-8, Holden (C) 463. $1.35. 
Hellenica 1-2, Hailstone (SM) 151. $1.10. 
Memorabilia 1-2: 2 v., Edwards (C). 90c. ea. 


II. Beginner’s Greek; Grammars 


Abbott, Primer of Greek Grammar (Rivt). 5s. 

Allen, First Year Greek (M) 383. $4.90. 

Bryant and Lake, Elem. Greek Grammar (O) 
90c. 

Bullick and Harrison, Concise Greek Course (G. Bell 
& Sons, York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 
Zz) Tet. Fes. 

Burgess and Bonner, Elementary Greek (SF) 242. 
$2.75. 

Chase and Phillips, New Introduction to Greek (Ha) 
186. $4.00. 

Connell, Short Grammar of Attic Greek (AB) 205. 
$2.80. 

Crosby and Schaeffer, Introduction to Greek (AB) 
422. $3.76. 

Donaldson, First Greek Course (C). $1.25. 

Fobes, Philosophical Greek (grammar, terminology, 
and reading of phil. Gr.; sel. from Aristotle, Plato, 
Menander) (Chi) 334. $5.00. 

Goodwin, Greek Grammar (SM) 451. $3.00. 

Goodwin, School Gr. Grammar (SM) 277. $1.75. (s) 

Goodwin and Gulick, Greek Grammar (G) 457. $6.50. 

Macmillan’s Greek Course (SM): Rutherford, First 
Greek Grammar (38Ip.), $2.00; accidence only 
(193p.), $1.50; Underhill, Easy Exercises in 
Greek Accidence (126p.), $1.00. 

Mayor, Primer of Attic Greek (SM) 122. $1.50. 

Nairn and Nairn, Greek through Reading (G) 384. 
$3.50. 

Schoder and Horrigan, Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek (LP): 2 v.: 354, 356. $3.00 ea. 

Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, rev. 
Messing (Ha) 784. $10.00. 

Spilman, Medical Latin and Greek (Edwards Bros., 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.). $3.75. 
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White, First Greek Book (G) 354. $5.50. 

Wilding, Greek for Beginners (Faber & Faber Ltd., 
24 Russell Sq. London) 169. 9s. 6d. 
See also VI. b, N. T. Grammars. 


III. Readers; General Anthologies 
Chase and Phillips, New Greek Reader (Ha) c. 500. 
$5.00. 
Colson, Stories and Legends: A First Greek Reader 
(SM) 219. $1.50. 
Connell, First Greek Reader (AB) 64. $2.16. 
Fobes, Philosophical Greek: See II, Beginner's Greek. 
Freeman and Lowe, Greek Reader (O) 146. $1.65. 
Nairn and Nairn, Greek through Reading: See II, Be- 
ginner's Greek. 
Sidgwick, First Greek Reading Book (Rivt). 4s. 
Sutherland, MacDonald, From Pericles to 


on Athenian democracy (Rivt) 


Warman, 
Cleophon: sel. 
272. 10s. 6d. 


IV. Composition 


Andrew, Greek Prose Composition (SM) 275. $1.75. 

Auden, Greek Prose Phrase-Book (SM) 112. $1.50. 

Hillard and Botting, Elem. Greek Translation Book 
(Rivt). 5s. 6d. (s) 

Hillard and Botting, Elem. Greek Exercises (Rivt). 4s. 
6d.; Greek version (teachers only), 6s. 6d. (s) 
Nash-Williams, Introd. to Continuous Greek Prose 

Composition (SM) 112. $1.25. 
North and Hillard, Greek Prose Composition (Rivt). 
6s.; Greek version (teachers only), 8s. 
Sidgwick and Morice, Greek Verse Composition (L) 
225. $3.75; key (teachers only), $4.00. 
Sidgwick, Greek Prose Composition, rev. Mountford 
(L) 288. $3.20; key (teachers only), $4.00. 
Thompson, Greek Prose Usage (SM) 149. $1.50. 


V. Lexicons 


Cheadle, Basic Greek Vocabulary (SM) 50. 75c. 

Classic Gr.-Eng., Eng.-Gr. (F). $7.00; indexed. 

Feyerabend, Greek-English Dictionary (McK) 419. 
$2.00. 

Liddell, Scott, and Jones, Greek-English Lexicon (O) 
2160. $20.20. 

Liddell and Scott, Intermediate Greek Lexicon (O) 
914. $5.60; Abridged Greek-English (O) 808. 
$2.90. 


See also Vi.c, New Testament, Lexicons. 


VI. New Testament 


a. Texts 


Cambridge Greek Testament (C): | Peter, $1.00; 
James, $1.25; | and 2 John, $1.25; 2 Peter and 
Jude, $1.10; Galatians, $1.50; Revelation, $1.50; 
Romans, $1.50; Hebrews, $1.40; 1 Corinthians, 
$1.90; 2 Corinthians, $2.00; Matthew, $2.75; 
Luke, $2.75. — Acts, Ephesians, Philippians, 
John, Mark, Thessalonians: new eds. preparing. 

Burnside, Acts (for beginners) (C). $1.90. 

Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece (Am. Bible Soc., 
450 Park Ave., N.Y.C.) 671. $1.35; N.T. Gr. et 
Latine, $2.41. 
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Scrivener, N. T. in Greek (C) 667. $3.50. 
Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece (O) 520. $2.40. 


Westcott and Hort, N. T. in Original Greek (M). 
$4.50; w. lexicon, $5.50. 


b. Grammars 


Chamberlain, Exegetical Grammar of Gr. N. T. (M) 
233. $4.50. 

Dana and Mantey, Manual Grammar of Gr. N. T. (M) 
350. $4.50. 

Huddliston, Essentials of N. T. Greek (M) 233. $2.00. 

Machen, N. T. Greek for Beginners (M) 285. $3.00. 
$3.00. 

Moulton, Introd. to N. T. Greek: Text and Reader (M) 
204. $1.25. 

Rife, Beginning Greek Book (based on Mark) (Reiff 
Press, New Concord, O.) 232. $3.00. 

Robertson and Davis, Short Grammar of N. T. (H) 
454. $3.00. 

c. Lexicons 


Analytical Greek Lex. to N. T. (H) 444. $4.50. 

Arndt and Gingrich, Greek-Eng. Lex. of N. T. and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chi). $14.00. 

Green, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. T. (H) 216. $2.25. 

Hickie, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. T. (M) 214. $1.25. 

Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek N. T.: 
illus. from the Gr. papyri and other non-lit. 
sources (WBE) 838. $25.00. 

Souter, Pocket Lex. to N. T. (O) 256. $1.70. 

Thayer, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to the N. T. (ABC) 727. 
$12.00. 

Trench, Synonyms of the N. T. (WBE). $3.50. 

Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible: based 
on Greek and Hebrew words (WBE) $11.00; 
thumb index, $11.75. 


LATIN 


I. Texts 


Apuleius 
Short Stories, Pike (AB) 187. 
Augustine 
Confessions: biographical sel., Campbell and 
McGuire (PH) 267. $3.75. 
De Civitate Dei: sel. (rev. 1956), Most (Catholic 
Education Pr., 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 268. $3.00. 


Augustus 
Caesaris Augusti Res Gestae et Fragmenta, Rogers, 
Scott, and Ward (He) 131. $1.80. (s) 
Caesar 
Civil War 1, Montgomery (SM) 141. $1.00. (s) 
Civil War |, 3 (w. vocab.): 2 v., Peskett (C). 85c. 
ea.; Bk. 3 w/o vocab., 80c. 
Civil War | (37-55, 59-end), Gould and Whiteley 
(SM) 140. $1.10. (s) 
Civil War 3, Kennedy (SM) 280. $1.50; 3.75-end 
(134p.), $1.00. (s) 
Civil War 3, Moberly (O). $1.05. 
Caesar at Alexandria (De Bello Alexandrino 1-33), 
Wykes (SM). $1.00. (s) 


$2.40. 
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(Gallic Wars) Aa al tg ag ek $1.50. 
Gallic Wars, Bennett (AB) 408. $3.96. (s) sell” ehntatagige A ney? eo 
De Bello Gallico 1-7 (w. ps int 7 v., Shuckburgh Pro Milone, Colson (SM) 136. $1.50. 
(C). 90c. ea. Pro Milone, Donnelly (FU) 247. $1.25. 
Gallic War: Four Book ed., Walker (SF) 102. See ae Ret te) vA ln 
; ro Milone, Rei . 50. 
Pe oa Walpole (SM) 141. $1.10. (s) Pro Murena, Freese (SM) 130. $1.50. 
Introd. to Caesar, De Bello Gallico 1-2: 2 v., Letts ren + tenon aah “tae = > ae 
(C). 80c. ea. a li denied os , oi 
ee 2 « B.C. 14529); “Gould d Phil. 2, Peskett (C) 151. $1.00. 
ear sia oe + ‘gece Pro Rabirio, Heitland (C) 130. $4.50. 
' x he 7 . A Case of High Treason (Pro Rabirio), Grose- 
De Bello Gallico 2, Peskett (C). 50c. 8 
Gallic War 2-3, Hanford (Me) 85. 4s. 6.d.; w. . oe Se 58. ig Se CaM) 144 oie 0 
sons. Se, 6d. ro Roscio Amerino, Donkin : ee 
Gallic War 2-3, Rutherford (SM) 162. $1.00. (s) Pro Roscio, Nicol (C) 209. 80c. 
Gallic War 2-5, 7: 5v., Gould and Whiteley (SM) Pro S. Roscio Amerino, Stock (O) 186. $1.20. 
101-241. Bk. 2, $1.10; 3-4, $1.00 ea.; 5: $1.25; — in Sicily, Grose-Hodge and Davies (C) 133. 
a c. 
ai 8130 0) (SM) 116. $1.00. (s) In Q. Caecilium Divinatio, In C. Verrem <Actio, 
Gallic War 5-6: 2 v., Colbeck (SM) 135, 99. we (O) tins Saar 87 ae 
$1.10 ea. (s) Larue a . . . 
Gallic War 7, Bond, Walpole (SM) 166. $1.10. (s) 5th Verrine, Levens (Me) 184. 8s.; w. vocab. 8s. 
Gallic War: Sel. | (Helvetian War), Sel. IV-V (In- 6d. 
vasion of Britain) : 3v., Welch and Duffield (SM). (Philosophy and Rhetoric) 
90c. ea.; w. vocab. (s) De Amicitia, Gould & Whiteley (SM) 182. $1.00. 
‘aesar in Britain and Belgium, Sleeman (C). 85c. (s) 
‘aesar and Vercingetorix, Norris (C). 80c. De Amicitia, Shuckburgh (SM). $1.10. (s) 
‘aesar in Britain and Other Stories, Pantin (SM) De Amicitia, Stock (O) 148. $1.20. 
155. $1.25 (w. vocab.; for the backward stu- De Divinatione: sel., Kellett (C). 90c. 
dent). (s) De Officiis 3, Holden (C) 221. 90c. 
. . : : De Republica: sel., Poyser (C) 171. $1.50. 
a a: Spry 8 = Sth ead Note), s.v. De Senectute, Huxley (O) 150. $1.00. 
. For e Seco ar. 6 mag te mag ay ge _ (s) 
“atull aradoxa Stoicorum, Lee (SI ; a a 
_ a (Ha) 273. $3.25. C.’s Oratorical Education (Brut. 303-322), Sullivan 
Sel. Poems, Simpson (SM) 208. $1.50. (FU) 40. 50c. 
Sel. from the Poems of C., Smith and Melluish (Letters) 
(AU) 126. 5s. Sel. Letters, Duff (C) 126. 75c. 
. Sel. Letters, How (O) 2 v.: 276, 587. $2.00, $3. 40. 
Cicero Sel. Letters, Jeans (SM) 113. $1.00. (s) 
(Orations) Sel. Letters, Poteat (He) 290. $3.40. 
Sel. Orations, Letters, De Senectute, Bennett (AB) C. in his Letters, Tyrrell (SM) 336. $2.00. 
Att. 2, Pretor (C) 147. 90c. 


551. $4.12.. {s) ; 
Orations and Letters, Johnston and Kingery (SF) Eighteen Roman Letters, Horn (O) 128. 80c. 
3. ° s-c ——— = 

Pg? ects xh MO) 164. $1.20. Stories of Roman History from C., Jeans and Jones 
Orationes Caesarianae, Fausset (O) I16. $1.00. : (SM) 96. 90c. (s) 
Pro Archia, Brady, Liegey, and Murphy (FU) 57. C. and Antony, Turberville (O) 128. 80c. 

75c. See also ACL List (cf. Introductory Note), 
Pro Archia, Nall (SM) 75c. 90c. (s) “HI. For the Third Year.’ 
Archias the Poet (arr. in sense-lines), Peterson Horace 

(CB) 18. 25c. Complete Works, Bennett and Rolfe (AB) 1059. 
Pro Archia, Reid (C) 75. 75c. $7.92. 
Pro Caelio, Austin (O) 163. $2.00. Odes, Epodes, Bennett and Rolfe (AB) 513. $5.76. 
Orations ag. Catiline, Wilkins (SM) 168. $1.25. Odes, Epodes, Page (SM) 515. $2.50. 
Cat. |, Flather (C). 75c. Odes, Epodes, Smith (Catholic Univ. Pr., 620 
Cat. 1, Nall (SM) 75. 90c. (s) Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C.) 443. 
Cat. | (arr. in sense-lines), Peterson (CB) 22. 25c. $3.29: 
Cat. 1-2, Gould and Whiteiey (SM) 130. $1.00. (s) , Epodes, Carm. Saec., Wickham (O) 448. 
C 00. 


‘at. 3 (arr. in sense-lines), Bachhuber (CB) 15 
A a , Gould and Whiteley (SM) 182, 


(mimeo.). 25c. 
Cat. 3-4, Madeley (SM) 142. $1.10. (s) ; "180. $1. 10 ea. (s) 
Pro Cluentio, Peterson (SM) 271. $1.75. , 3, 4: 3v., Gow (C). $1.00, $1.25, $1.00. 


Murder at Larinum (Pro Cluentio), Grose-Hodge ’ 2, 3, 4 (w. Carm. Saec.): 4 v., Page (SM) 
(C) 161. 65e. (e) 130-183. Bks. 1-2, 4: $1.10 ea.; Bk. 3: $1.25. 
De Domo, Nisbet (O) 276. $2.00. . Odes, Jackson (O) 138. 80c. ‘ton go o.p.) 
Pro Flacco, Webster (O) 136. $1.20. Sel. Odes, Wickham (O) 144. $1.05 
Pro Lege Manilia, King (O) 98. 75c. ee Epistles, Bennett and Rolfe (AB) 547. 
$5.52. 


Pro Lege Manilia, Nicol (C) 131. 70c. 
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Satires 1-2: 2 v., Gow (C). 80c. ea. 
Satires, Palmer (SM) 410. $2.00. 
Epistles, Ars Poetica, Wilkins (SM) 442. $2.00. 
Epistles 1, Dilke (Me) 156. 8s. 
Epistles |, Shuckburgh (C) 136. $1.00. 
Wilkins, Ars Poetica (SM) 96. $1.25. 
Juvenal 

Satires, Duff (C) 523. $2.25. 

Thirteen Satires, Hardy (SM) 337. $1.75. 
Lactantius 

Sel. from L.: Divinae Institutiones, (2d ed., 1954) 
Radius (WBE) 139. $2.50. 

Livy 

Bk. 1, Edwards (C) 281. $1.25. 

Bk. 1, Freeman (O) 199. 80c. 

Bk. 1, Gould and Whiteley (SM) 271. $1.50. (s) 

Bk. |, Stephenson (SM) 177. 90c. (s) 

Kings of Rome, Edwards (C) 77. 75c. 

The Seven Kings of Rome: 40 sel. from Bk. |. 
Nall (SM) 146. 75c. (s) 

Horatius (text only), Edwards (C). 75c. 

Bk. 2, Alford (SM) 247. $1.25. (s) 

Bk. 4, Stephenson (C). $1.00. 

Bk. 5, Alford (SM) 195. $1.25. (s) 

Camillus, Edwards (C) $1.24. $1.00. 

Bk. 6, Marshall (C). $1.00. 

Bk. 9, Anderson (C) 300. $1.00. 

Bks. 21-22, Capes and Melhuish (SM) 2 v.: 197, 
192. $1.25, 90c. (s) 

Bks. 21-22, Dimsdale (C) 2 v. $1.00, $1.25. 

Bks. 21-22, Pyper (O) 2 v.: 192, 196. 80c. ea. 

Bk. 23, Peskett (C) 159. $1.00. 

Hannibal, the Scourge of Rome, Lake and Potter 
(C). 90c. 

Scenes from the Life of Hannibal, Lowe (O) 128. 
75c. 

Hannibalian War, Macauley (SM) 159. $1.00. (s) 

Hannibal at Bay: sel. from Bks. 23-26, Nash- 
Williams (SM) 113. $1.10. (s) 

Revolt and Fall of Capua, Weatherhead (C) 208. 
90c. 

Bk. 25, Monro (O) 192. 90c. 

Bk. 27, Campbell (C) 218. $1.00. 

Bk. 30, Butler and Scullard (Me) 176. 5s.; w. 
vocab., 6s. 

Bk. 30, Whiteley (SM). In preparation. (s) 

Scipio Africanus, or The Thunderbolt: sel. from 
Bk. 30, Porter (C). $1.25. 

Hannibal in Defeat: sel. from Bks. 25-30 Nash- 
Williams (SM) 128. $1.00. (s) 

Legends of Ancient Rome: 16 sel. from L. rewritten 
for beginners, Wilkinson (SM) 130. 90c.; w. 
vocab. (s) 

Lucan 
De Bello Civili 1, Getty (C) 152. $1.50. 
Lucretius 
De Rerum Natura |-3, Lee (SM) 234. $1.25. 
Bks. 1, 5: 2 v., Duff (C) I11, 136. $1.25, $1.00. 


Martial 
Martial and Pliny: sel., Kennedy (C) 144. $1.00. 
Nepos 
Lives, Rolfe (AB). $2.52. 
ed. Shuckburgh: | (Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Pausanias, Cimon); II (Hannibal, Cato, 
Atticus); II] (Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, 
Conon, Dion, Iphicrates, Chabrias) (C) 86, 115, 
112. 90c. ea. 
Miltiades and Epaminondas, Shuckburgh (C) 60. 
75c. 


Sel. illus. of Greek and Roman History, Farnell 
(SM) 130. 90c. (s) 


Ovid 


Ars Amatoria, Remedia Amoris: sel., Thompson 
(G. H. Thompson, Hampden-Sydney Coll., 
Hampden-Sydney, Va.) 152. $2.75. 

Fasti 3, Bailey (O) 142. $1.40. 

Sel. from O.: Fasti, Epistles, Tristia, Shuckburgh 
(SM) 144. $1.25. (s) 

Metamorphoses |, Lee (C) 162. $1.75. 

Metamorphoses 8, Gould and Whiteley (SM) 163. 
$1.10. (s) 

Metamorphoses 8, Summers (C) 127. 75c. 

ew and Other Stories, Edwards (C) 132. 

c. 
eee pes the Metamorphoses, Slater (O) 140. 


Tristia, Simpson (C) 102. 75c. 

Selections, Freeman (O) 120. 80c. 

Easy Sel. from O. in Elegiac Verse, Wilkinson (SM) 
102. $1.00; w. vocab. (s) 


Petronius 


Cena (and Seneca, Apocolocyntosis), Sedgwick 


(O) 148. $1.60. 


Phaedrus 


Fables 1-2, Flather (C) 81. 75c. 
Sel. Fables, Bernays (SM) 64. 60c. 


Plautus 


Aulularia, Thomas (O) 96. $1.40. 

Captivi, Hallidie (SM) 215. $1.50. 

Captives, Kaiser (CB) 122. $1.25; w. vocab. 

Captivi, Lindsay (O) 120. $1.40. 

Menaechmi, Jones (O) 286. $1.40. 

Menaechmi, Moseley and Hammond (Ha) 131. 
$2.50. 

Mostellaria, Sonnenschein (O) 202. $1.55. 

Mostellaria, Sweet and Voelkel (Laura B. Voelkel, 
Bx 1275, Coll. Sta., Fredericksburg, Va.) 64. 50c. 

Rudens, Sonnenschein (O) 188. $1.55. 

Stichus, Fennell (C) 74. 80c. 

Trinummus, Gray (C) 241. $1.25. 

Selections, Westaway (C) 84. 80c. 


Pliny 


Selected Letters, Allen (O) 150. $1.05. 

Selected Letters, Poteat (He) 232. $2.40. 

Selected Letters, Pritchard and Bernard (O) 208. 
$1.05. 

Sel. from the Letters of P., Robinson (AU) II]. 5s. 

Epistles 1-2, Cowan (SM) 198. $1.00. 

Epistles 6, Duff (C) 114. 80c. 

Anecdotes from the Letters, Lowe (O) 96. 65c. 

Eruption of Vesuvius, Letts (C) 72. 75c. 


See also above, Martial. 


Poets 


Latin Poetry, incl. Aen. 1-6, ed. Carr and Wedeck 
(He) 423. $4.80. (s-c) 

Fifty Latin Lyrics, ed. Franklin (L) 161. $1.50. 

Latin Poets: Catullus to Claudian, ed. Freeman (O) 
176. $1.20. 

Sel. from Five Roman Poets: Catullus, Vergil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, ed. Gould and Whiteley 
(SM) 121. $1.25. (s) 

A Book of Latin Poetry: From Ennius to Hadrian, 
ed. Rieu (Me) 120. 4s. 6d. 


See also III. a. Readers. \ 


Propertius 


Sel. Poems, Postgate (SM) 272. $1.50. 
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Quintilian 
Bk. 10, Peterson (O) 196. 
Bk. 12, Austin (O) 293. 
Quintus Curtius 
Alexander the Great, Hett (C) 
Sallust 
Catilina, Merrivale (SM) 
Catiline, Nall (SM) 203. 
Catiline, Summers (C) 160. 
Seneca 
Sel. Letters of S. Summers (SM) 383. 
See also above, Petronius. 
Suetonius 
Divus lulius Caesar, Butler and Cary (O) 188. 
$2.00. 
Augustus, Adams (SM) 239. $1.00. 
Vespasianus, Braitwaite (O) 104. $1.70. 
Tacitus 
Annais, Furneaux and Pitman (QO) 2 v.: 308, 404. 
$2.00, $1.70. 
Annals 14, Woodcock 
vocab., 8s. 6d. 
Histories |-2, 3-5, Godley 
$1.50 ea. 
Histories 1-2, Irvine (Me) 186. 
8s. 
Agricola, Church and Brodribb (SM) 102. $1.25. 
Agricola, Furneaux and Anderson (O) 280. $1.70. 
Agricola, Germania, Sleeman (C) 211. $1.25. 
Germania, Anderson (O) 294. $2.00. 
Germania, Church and Brodribb (SM) 92. $1.25. 
Histories |, Davies (C) 188. $1.25. 
Terence 
Compl. Comedies, Ashmore (O) 716. $4.50. 
Adelphi, Sloman (O) 162. $1.10. 
Phormio, Bond and Walpole (SM) 156. $1.25. 
Phormio, Sloman (O) 176. $1.10. 


$1.40. 
$2.40. 


112. 60c. 


128. $1.25. 
$1.10. (s) 
90c. 


$2.50. 


(Me) 160. 7s. 6d.; w. 


(SM) 2 v.: 262, 296. 


7s. 6d.; w. vocab., 


Vergil 

(Aeneid) 

Aeneid, Bennett (AB) 461. 

Aeneid 1-12: 12 v., ea. w. 
(s) (Camb. El. Classics) 

Aeneid 4-6, 9, 11-12: 6 v. (C). 75c. ea. 
Pr. Ser.) 

Aeneid 1-6, 7-12, Zw SEG, AFP: 
$2.50. ea. 

Aeneid 1-6, 8-9, 12, Gould and Whiteley 
9 v.: 132-176. $1.10 ea. (s) 

Aeneid 1-6, Carr and Wedeck: see above, Poets. 

Aeneid 1-6, w. sel. from Ovid, Knapp (SF) 202. 
$3.92; Aen. 1-6 compl. and sel. from 7-12 (202 
pp.), $4.60. (s-c) 

Aeneid 1-3, 6, 9, II, 
Bks. 1-3, 6, 9: $1.00 ea.; Bk. 
$1.10. (s) 

Aeneid 1-6, Pharr (He) 474. $5.00. 

Aeneid 4, Stephenson (SM) 94. 90c. 

Aeneid 5, 7 (Wrath of Turnus), 8, Calvert (SM) 
3 v.: 163, 159, 149. Bks. 5, 7: $1.10 ea.; Bk. 
8: $1.00. (s) 

Aeneid 10, Owen (SM) 

Aeneid 12, 
vocab., 6s. 9d. 

Aeneas Triumphant (about two-fifths of Aen. 7- 
12), Lake and Porter (SM) 169. $1.25. (s) 
Camilla: A Latin Reading Book, Reed (SM) 91. 

90c. (s) 
Story of Camilla: sel. from Aen. Tilly 


(C) 172. $1.00; w. vocab. (s) 


$4.12. (s) 
vocab. (C). 75c. ea. 


(s) (Pitt 


Page (SM) 


12, Page (SM) 7 v.: 151-17 
11: 75c.; Bk. | 


(s-c) 


90c. 
119. 5s. 9d.; w. 


110. 
(Me) 


Maguinness 


7 and Il, 


(SM): 


| 
2: 





(Eclogues and Georgics) 

Bucolics (Ecl.), Page (SM) 154. $1.00. (s) 

Bucolics and Georgics, Page (SM) 396. $2.00. 

Bucolics, Sidgwick (C). 75c. 

Georgics I, 4, Page (SM) 2 v.: 124, 118. $1.00. (s) 

Georgics 1-2, 4, Sidgwick (C). Bks. 1-2: 80c.; 
Bk. 4: 75c. (s) 

Sel. from Ecl., Georg., Aen., Knight (AU) 112. 5s. 

Easy Sel. from V., Fowler (SM) 109. 90c. (s) 


See also ACL list (cf. Intr. Note) 
II. Beginner’s Books; Grammars 

Allen, Elem. Latin Grammar (O) 204. $1.15. 

Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar (G) 490. 
$4.48. 

Bennett, New Latin Grammar (AB) 304. $2.44. 

Brown, Modern Latin Conversation (He) 63. 68c. (s) 

Burns and Burns, Latin for School Certificate (SM) 
71. 75c. (ss) 

Carr and Hadzsits, The Living Language: A Latin 
Book for Beginners (He) 440. $3.98; Teacher's 
Manual and Key, 1!72p., 60c.; Comprehensive 
Tests (10 copies of 7 tests) $1.28; Mastery Tests 
(10 copies of 35 tests) $3.20. (s) 

Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck, The Living Language: 
A Second Latin Book (He) 655. $4.20; Teacher's 
Manual and Key, 135p. 60c. (s) 

Charney, Survey of Latin Fundamentals (W. C. 
Brown, Co., 135 So. Locust, Dubuque, Iowa) 
198. $3.00. 

Colebourn, A Key to Latin Sentence and Idiom (Me) 

s. 

Cooper, An Introduction to Latin Hexameter (SM) 
70. $1.50. (s) 

DeWitt, Gummere, and Horn, College Latin (SF) 
448. $4.50. 

Flewett and Pantin, A. First Book of Latin Poetry 
(SM) 210. $1.50. (s) 

Francis and Tatum, Latin Syntax (C). $2.50. 

a and Lodge, Latin Grammar (SM) 546. 

Gould and Whiteley, A New Latin Course: Part I, Il, 
and III (Prose Composition) (SM) 3 v.: 228, 248, 
190. $1.35 ea. (s) 

Grinstead and McDuffee, First Book in Latin (App) 
544. $1.60. 

Gummere and Horn, Using Latin (SF): Book One 
(447p.) $3.56; Book Two (447p.) $3.76; Book 
Three (507p.) $4.20. 

Hallidie, Latin Lessons for Beginners: 70 exercises, 
Lat.-Eng. Eng.-Lat. (Rivt). 3s. 

Henle Latin Series (LP): Latin Grammar (260p.) 
$1.60; First Year Latin (514p.) $2.08; Second 
Year Latin (640p.) $2.64; Third Year Latin 
(468p.) $2.88; Fourth Year Latin (582p.) $2.88. 

Holsapple, Latin for Use (App) 267. $2.50. 

Lawrence and Raynor, Workbook for First Year Latin 
(ABC). $1.40; key, 56c. (s) 

Macmillan’s Latin Course (SM): First Part, Cook; 
Second and Third Parts, Pantin; 3 v.: 341, 420, 
310. $1.50 ea. (s) 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course (SM): First Part, 
Cook and Pantin; 2 v.: 171, 201. $1.25 ea. (s) 

Maxey and Fay, A New Latin Primer (He) 152. 
$1.80. (s) 

Miller, Introduction to Latin (Eugene W. Miller, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh) 357. $3.75. 

Pantin, First Latin Verse Book; w. vocab. (SM) 79. 
90c. (s) 
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Pearson, Essentials of Latin for Beginners, rev. 


(ABC). $3.08. (s) 


Pearson, Lawrence, and Raynor, Latin | (ABC). 


$3.60; Teacher's Manual and Key, $1.28; Work- 


book, $1.40; key, 56c. (s) 

Pearson and Lawrence, Latin II (ABC). 
Teacher's Manual and Key, $1.28. (s) 

Richards, Essentials of Latin (O). Spring 1958; tenta- 
tive price $4.50. 

Scott and Horn, Latin: Book One (SF) 448. $3.56. 

Scott, Sanford, and Gummere, Latin: Book Two (SF) 
480. $3.76. 

Scudder, Second Year Latin (AB) 574. $4.72; Work- 
book (126p.) $1.00. (s) 

Smith and Thompson, First Year Latin(AB) 451. 
$4.28; Workbook (222p.) $1.36. (s) 

Spilman, Medical Latin, etc.: see Greek, Sect. II. 

Sweet, Latin: A Structural Approach (U. of Mich. Pr., 
Ann Arbor) 520. $4.25 ($5.50 bd.). 

Ullman and Henry, Latin for Americans (M): First 
Book, Second Book; 2 v.: 448, 480. $3.76, $4.16. 
(s) 

Valentine, Latin through English (derivatives) (SM) 
60. 75c. (s) 

Wheelock, Latin, (BN) 300. 
$1.95. 

Wilkie and Lydall, Practical Latin Grammar: Be- 
ginning to general certif. of ed. (Rivt). 7s. 


Yenni, New Latin Grammar (AB) 394. $3.36. 
See also ACL list (cf. Introd. Note). 


$4.08; 


Introductory Course 


Carlisle and Richardson, Fourth Year Latin (AB) 682. 
$5.76. (s) 

Kelsey and Meinecke, Third Year Latin (AB) 978. 
$5.76. (s) 

Ullman, Henry, and White, Third Latin Book (M) 
548. $5.12. (s) 

Wedeck, Third Year Latin (He) 438. $4.80; text 
ed. 109p. $2.60. 


III. Latin Readers; Anthologies 
a. Readers 


Butler, One Hundred Latin Passages for Prepared or 
Unprepared Translation (Me) 159. 7s. 

Cobban and Colebourn, Civis Romanus: A Reader for 
the first two years of Latin (Me) 128. 4s. 6d.; 
Colebourn, Mentor: Exercise Book, companion to 
Civis Romanus (137p.). 4s. 6d. 

Colby, Lively Latin. First and Second Years: Stories 
from Classical authors (John K. Colby, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.). $1.25. (s) 

Fay, Carolus et Maria (He) 109. $1.48. (s) 

Gummere, Comprehensive Readings for Second Year 
Latin (SF) 63. 96c. 

Hettich and Maitland, Latin Fundamentals (PH) 544. 
$4.75. 

Hillard and Botting, Latin Unseens. 120 pieces care- 
fully graduated; some poetry (Rivt). 4s. 

Maxey, Acta Muciorum: A Second Latin Reader (He) 
152. $1.80. (s) 

Morton, Legends of Gods and Heroes (SM) 144. 
$1.25. (s) 

Richardson, Latin Passages for Translation at Sight 
(Me) 95. 2s. 9d. 

Ritchie and Kirtland, Fabulae Faciles: A First Latin 
Reader w. English-Latin exercises (L) 182. $1.75. 

Smith, -Rivington’s Class Book of Latin Unseens: 3 
separate books of a similar standard of difficulty; 
about 70 pieces of prose and verse (Rivt). Is. ea. 
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b. Anthologies 


Harrington and Scott, Sel. from Latin Prose and 
Poetry (Ha). $5.00. 

Hodge and Smith, Poetry and Prose: Sel. from Latin 
Writers (AU) 160. 10s. 6d. 

Gould and Whiteley, Cato to St. Jerome (SM) 182. 
$1.25. (s) 

Gould and Whiteley, Sel. from Five Roman Authors: 
Nepos, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Cicero (SM) 142. 
$1.25. (s) 

Howard, Latin Sel. Illus. Public Life in the Roman 
Commonwealth in the Time of Cicero (Ha) 113. 
$1.00. 

Kennedy, Roman Poetry and Prose: sel. from Caesar, 
Virgil, Livy, Ovid (C) 240. $1.25; w. vocab. (s) 

Kennedy, Four Latin Authors: Caesar, Virgil, Livy, 
Ovid (C) 229. 90c. 

Levens, A Book of Latin Letters (Me) 174. 6s. 6d. 

Madeley, Noctes Latinae: 10 stories from classical 
authors (SM) 166. $1.25; w. vocab. (s) 

Madeley, Noctes Latinae Alterae (SM) 166. 75c. (s) 

Millar, The Roman Army: sel. from Caesar, Sallust, 
ivy, Frontinus, Tacitus, Vegetius (SM) 182. 
$1.25. (s) 

Moore, The Romans in Britain: sel. of Latin texts 
(Me). 12s. 6d.; school ed., 8s. 6d. 

Place, In the World of the Romans (ABC). $3.60. (s) 

Wright, A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse: incl. 
Medieval Latin (SM) 219. $1.50. 


See also above, |. Texts, Poets. 





Classicists depend on... 


Lewis’ Elementary Latin Dictionary 


With an Appendix of Names of Persons and Places by 
Hugh Macmaster Kingery 


A compact and reliable reference for elementary use 


Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament 


A “must” for careful study of the Greek New Testa- 
ment 


Essentials of Latin, For Beginners. Revised 
The late Henry Carr Pearson 


A flexible text suitable for use in different types of 
courses 


In the World of the Romans 
The late Perley Oakland Place 


A handsomely illustrated text in which both prose 
writers and poets are represented 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


College Division, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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IV. Composition 

Belcher, Short Exercises in Latin Prose Comp., etc. 
(SM) 138. $1.00; key, $1.25. (s) 

Colby, Review Latin Grammar: Composition for 
Second Year; w. vocab. (John K. Colby, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.) $1.25. (s) 

Dakers, Continuous Latin Prose: Introductory, syntax, 
prose pieces, vocabs. (Rivt). 9s. 6d.; Latin version 
(teachers only), IIs. 

Hillard and Botting, Elementary Latin Translation 
Book: continuous narratives (Rivt). 4s. 

Hillard and Botting, Elementary Latin Exercises (192 
in all) (Rivt). 5s. Latin version (teachers only), 
8s. 

Letts, Latin Prose Composition 
$1.75; key, $1.50. 

Meissner and Auden, Latin Phrase Book (SM) 
$2.00. 
Nash-Williams, 
Prose for Upper Forms 

$1.25. (s) 

Nash-Williams, Higher School Certificate Latin Prose 
(SM) 164. $1.25; key, $1.35. (s) 

North and Hillard, Latin Prose Composition (Rivt). 
7s.; Latin version (teachers only), 8s. 

Ritchie, Latin Prose Composition, rev. Mountford 
(G) 188. $3.00; key (teachers only}, $3.50. 

Robertson, Latin Prose Composition (SM) 332. 
$1.50. (s) 


V. Latin Dictionaries: Word Studies 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls). $5.00. 


Classic Latin Dictionary, Lat.-Eng., Eng.-Lat. (F) 
933. $4.75; indexed, $5.50. 


CC). 
338. 


for Juniors 


Latin 


key, 


Continuous 


104. 90c.; 


Introduction to 


(SM) 
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1029. 


Lewis, Elementary Latin Dictionary (ABC) 
$7.50. 

Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary (formerly Harper's 
Latin Dictionary) (O) 2024. $11.20. 

Nall, Elementary Latin-English Dictionary (SM) 430. 
$2.00. (s) 

Wessely, Latin-English and English-Latin (McK) 425. 
$2.00 


White, Latin-English, English-Latin (F) 1035. $7.00. 

Burriss and Casson, Latin and Greek in Current Use: 
Analysis of Latin and Greek elements in English 
words (PH) 292. $3.95. 

Hurlbut and Allen, Latin Vocabulary for First and 
Second Years (ABC) 76c. (s) 

Johnson, Latin Words of Common English (He) 335. 
$3.75. (s-c) 


VI. Late and Medieval Latin 
Beeson, Primer of Medieval Latin (SF) 392. $3.50. 
Crehan, Oesterley Sel. from the Latin Fathers (L) 
109. $1.80. 
Erasmus: CC): 


Altera Colloquia Latina 


Sullivan, Sel. from Ecclesiastical Latin (Chestnut Hill 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.) 93. $2.00. 

Waddell, A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools (BN) 
85. $1.00. 

Waddell, Medieval Latin Lyrics (BN) 342. $3.00. 

Wordsworth and White, Nov. Test. Latine (O) 640. 
$2.50. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE LEROY A. CAMPBELL 





HOMER HORACE 


THE REPUBLIC. 


THE AENEID. 





Translations 


THE ILIAD. Prose translation by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers. 
OE CIB ance snteisnscnstonnsncsexemsabincavancswaievdhiunvaaswsaasinaainal as aieerintalaeanintioauins $2.00 
THE ODYSSEY. Prose translation by S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang 


THE ILIAD and the ODYSSEY. Extracts from the above translations. Selected and 
edited by H. M. King and H. Spooner, with introduction and notes, etc. ...... $1. 


THE ODES. Translated into English verse by Sir Edward Marsh 


J. Ll. Davies and D. J. Vaughan, with introductory notice, 
detailed analysis and notes. (Golden Treasury Series) 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. F. J. Church. Together with a 
long introduction, this volume contains the Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito and Phaedo of Plato (Golden Treasury Series) 


A prose version by J. W. Mackail 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS, Inc.,-103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


: PLATO VIRGIL 
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Selections from Lactantius: 


DIVINAE INSTITUTIONES 


by W. T. RADIUS 


The appearance of a good school or college textbook on the writings of any of the 
Fathers of the Church is indeed an event to be heralded from the housetops. This 
textbook consists of a Preface, Introduction, fifty-seven pages of Latin text, Com- 
mentary, Latin-English vocabulary, and Index, all carefully prepared to make a thor- 
oughly complete and well-rounded job. 


The Preface in part attempts to defend the Imstitutiones as practical as well as 
worth-while material for students who wish to “go directly from their elementary 
texts . . . to Lactantius.” I assume that in college, where students often begin Latin 
and study it for only two years, Professor Radius would recommend his textbook for 
part of the work of the second year. 


The Introduction gives a brief background for a proper understanding of the author 
and his writings in general. A well-selected bibliography follows for those who would 
pursue this subject further. This is evidently done by one who has studied Lactantius 
thoroughly and understands him well. 

The text covers fifty-seven pages of well-selected, rather long portions of Lactantius’ 
masterpiece. For those teachers who would like to use this textbook in an advanced 
class, twice as much material would be greatly desired. The text has been taken from 
the best available edition by Brandt and Laubmann in the CSEL, with adaptations of 
essentially minor importance in the interest of achieving a good classroom tool. 


The Commentary consists of comments on language, allusions to classical literature, 
and current life and events. Professor Radius has done this part exceedingly well, 
observing due restraint and proper proportion. 


Personally, I am happy to see the Latin-English vocabulary. This will be a great 
convenience to all, elementary as well as advanced students. The general index will be 
found to be a most interesting reflection of the mind of Lactantius. 


The book has been produced by the best of lithoprinting processes, and is very 
clear and easy to read. 


Roy J. DEFERRARI, The Classical Weekly 


$2.50 per copy 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 Jefferson Avenue, S.E. ° Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF 
RECENT WORK ON ARISTOTLE (1945- ) 


(Continued from page 194) 


by Sir D. Ross, O.C.T., 1956 (307). Ross sets forth 
his views on tne text briefly in the Praefatio; more 
fully in “The Text of the De anima,” Autour 
d’Aristote, pp. 207-15 (308). 


The structure and unity of the work are exam- 
ined by E. von Ivanka, “Zur Problematik der aristo- 
tclischen Seelenlehre,” Aautour d'Aristote, pp. 245-53 
(309). 


A. Lantrua, “Dal primo al secondo Aristotele 
De anima’,” Sophia 18 (1950) 60-6 (310), builds 
on and refines Bignone (la) to prove Aristotle a 


faithful Platonist. 


D. J. Allan, “Aristotle's Account of the Origin of 
Moral Principles,’ Actes Xle Congrés internat. de 
pilosophie, 1953, XI, pp. 120-7 (311), interprets 
specific passages in De an. 3 and EN 6 and 7. 

Cf. 100 


Naturalia 


10. Parva 
Two editions of the entire text have recently 
appeared. In the Budé series R. Mugnier, Petits 


traités d'histoire naturelle, Paris, 1953 (312), bases 
his text on a stemma that he worked out in two 
articles, the latter published within our period: “La 
Parva Naturalia d’Aristote,” 
RPh, 3d (1952) 36-46 (313). A critical 
text with introduction and notes by W. D. Ross, 
Parva Naturalia, Oxford, 1955 (314). Ross surveys 
the theories of Nuyens (50) and Drossaart Lulofs 
(316) on the order of composition and draws his 
own conclusions. He denies the practicability of a 
stemma (against and gives an eclectic text. 
This will remain the standard text for a long time 


filation des mss. des 
ser., 26 


512). 


De sensu. P. Kucharski, “Sur la théorie des couleurs 
et des saveurs dans le ‘De sensu’ aristotélicien,’ REG 67 
(1954) 355-90 (315), concludes that De sensu was writ- 
ten after De an., and that Aristotle’s theories are based 
on Pythagorean musical doctrine. 


There is a good critical edition 
of the Greek text and Latin translation by H. J. Drossaart 
Lulofs, Leiden, 1947 (Philosophia Antiqua II1) (316) 
D. L. dates De insom. 459a23-62a11 and De div. to 
Aristotle's middle period, De insom. 458a33-9a22 to the 
last period (against Ross, 314); and gives a chronological 

nat., building on Nuyens (50) and During’s 
1943; with Index verborum. — B. A. von 
“Ad Aristotelis De divinatione per somnum 
(1948) 107f. (317), defends 


De insomniis et de dit 


table of Part 
edition ot 

Groningen, 
164b3," Mn, 4th ser., 1 
the traditional text 


11. Historia Animalinm 
Specific passages: 


i88a4 et al.: D'A. W. Thompson, “Onos: anthropos,” 


CQ 39 (1945) 54f. (318), restores onos in several pas- 
sages where it has been replaced by anos, the abbreviation 


ot anthropos. 
2.11 O. 
animalium des 
(318a). 
4.5.1: F. J. Cole, “Aristotle’s Lantern,’ Centaurus | 
(1950-1) 377 (319), maintains that the test and the 
mouth of the echinus together form the “lantern.” 


Historia 
144-9 


“Bemerkungen sur 
SIFC 27-28 (1956) 


Regenbogen, 
Aristoteles,”’ 


Radermacher. “‘Aristoteles, De animalibus 


(1948) 84f. (320), emends. 


(06213, 
557a4,” WS 63 


600b13 et al.: E. Schwentner, “Ai. samuru-s und die 
‘Pontischen Mause,’ ZVS 71 (1953-4) 90-4 (321), iden- 
tihes the Pontic mouse with the stoat or sable. 


618b: J. R. T. Pollard, “The Lammergeyer: Compara- 
tive Descriptions in Aristotle and Pliny,” G&R 16 (1947) 
23-8 (322). 

624b: J. B. S. Haldane, “Aristotle's Account of Bees’ 
Dances,” JHS 75 (1955) 24f. (323), explains the “dances,” 
which were rediscovered in 1788, and explained only in 
1950. Valuable comments on Aristotle's biological works 
in general. 


12. De Partibus Animalium. Edition of Book 1: J. M. Le 
Blond, S. J., Aristote Philosophe de la vie, Paris, 1945 
(324), reproduces the text of Bekker, occasionally altered, 
and the Teubner apparatus, somewhat reduced, with an 
introductory essay on Aristotle as a biologist. Cf. 54f. 


13. De Incessu Animalium. 705a: P. Tasch, “Conservation 
ot Momentum in Antiquity,” Is7s 43 (1952) 251f. (325), 
discusses archaeological evidence for the use of haltéres 
from the sixth century. 


14. De Generatione Animalinm. A. L. Peck’s Loeb (1953) 
(326) is slightly revised from the edition of 1943, but we 
still need a genuine text; Peck’s is patched up from Bekker, 
other editions, and the Latin of Michael Scot. One step 
towards a better text: H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, “Some Notes 
on the Oxford MS Corp. Christi 108,” Mn, 3d ser., 13 
(1947) 290-301 (327). D. L. shows that Bekker’s MS 
Z is far more important than Bekker supposed. 

Moraux, “A 
Aristote,’ Autour d’Aristote, pp. 
careful interpretation of 1.17-2.3 (esp. 
736b15-29) and 2.744b21ff., emended. — The history 
of the concepts involved is traced by F. Solmsen, “The 
Vital Heat, the Inborn Pneuma and the Aether,” JHS 77 
(1957) 119-23 (328a). — 3.9f.: 56. 

15. De Plantis. H. J. Drossaart Lulofs, “Aristotle's Peri 
bhyton,” JHS 77 (1957) 75-80 (328b), who is working 
on an edition, identifies the work as a commentary of 
Nicolaus Damascenus on a genuine work of Aristotle. 
probably containing some bona fide fragments. The Arabic 
version is useful. 


16. De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus. A. Diller, “A Source 
of the Mir. Auscult..’ CPh 46 (1951) 239 (329), finds 
169f. derived from Priscianus Lydus, Solutiones 8, and 
hence written after 529 A.p. 

17. Mechanica. 1. E. Drabkin, “Aristotle's Wheel: 
on the History of a Paradox,” Osiris 9 (1950) 
(330), traces Mech. 24 down to Bolzano. 

18. Problemata. Specitic passages: 16: 49. — 30.1 is far 
from being the chief or the only evidence on the Greek 
view of melancholia (against Panofsky and Saxl), as W. 
Miri shows in a careful study: “Melancholie und schwarze 
Galle,” MH 10 (1953) 21-38 (331) 


propos du nous 
255-95 


Specific passages: P 
thyrathen chez 


(328), gives a 


Notes 
162-98 





19. De XZG. M. Untersteiner, “Studi Eleatici,” Antiquitas 
8 (1953) 1-65 (332), aims to show that the work is a 
Megarian polemic. G. B. Kerferd, “Gorgias on Nature or 
That Which Is Not,” Phronesis 1 (1955-6) 3-25 (333), 
discusses the work as one of the two chief sources for 
Gorgias. 

20. Metaphysics 

Jaeger’s Oxford Classical Text (334) has recent- 
ly been published (1957). In “Contemporary Evi- 
dence on the Text of the First Chapters of Aristotle’s 
Metaph.,” SIFC 27-28 (1956) 150-6 (334a), J. 
shows that the correct text can sometimes be re- 
covered from frgs. of Protr., which Aristotle re-used 
in his later lectures. 


Ross’ translation in the Oxford series may still 
claim to be the most accurate, but two new transla- 
tions have appeared that are intended to help the 
Greekless reader. R. Hope's translation, New York, 
1952 (335), is equipped with an elaborate glossary 
of important terms, referred to constantly by notes 
in the text. J. Warrington’s version in Everyman's 
Library (Introduction by Ross), 1956 (336), rele- 
gates x and various doublets to the Appendix, puts 
A first, converts digressions into footnotes, some- 
times rearranges sentences in the interests of clarity 
(in accordance with Ross’ notes), and divides the 
work into sections with headings to mark the prog- 
ress of the argument: Met. as Aristotle should have 
written it. 


Ancient commentary: H. Reiner, “Der Meta- 
physik-Kommentar des Joannes Philoponos,” H 82 
(1954) 480-2 (336a), believes that codd. Urb. gr. 
19 and Vindob. phil. gr. 189 may contain the ori- 
ginal of J. P.’s commentary, hitherto known only 
in the Latin translation of F. Patricius (1583). 


On the text: cf. 334. M. Bouyges, S. J., “La 
critique textuelle de la Métaphysique d’Aristote et 
les anciennes versions arabes,” MUB 27 (1947-8) 
145-52 (337), draws attention to the valuable con- 
tributions of various Arabic MSS to the text of 
Met. E. 

Order of composition: 1, 20-22. A. Smeets, Act 
en potentie in de Metaphysica van Aristoteles (Re- 
cueil de trav. d'Histoire et de Philosophie, 3e Ser., 
19), Louvain, 1952 (338), discusses the structure 
and dates of 9. 1-9 and A. 12, with a thorough 
survey of previous work. The most elaborate re- 
examination of the whole question is given by E. 
Oggioni in his Introduction (413pp.) to P. Eusebiet- 
ti’s translation, Padua, 1950 (339). O’s views are 
too complicated to be summarized briefly. I am not 
aware of any full-scale critique, but G. Soleri finds 
Met. not so lacking in unity as O. supposes: “Evolu- 
zione e struttura delle metafisica aristotelica,” Rivista 
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di Fil Neoscolastica 42 (1950) (339). 
Full of comments on passages: 132, 166, 339. 


462-77 


Specific passages: 

980b4: 110. — 981b21ff.: 225. 

985b9: L. M. de Rijk, “Some Notes on Aristotle, 
Met. ...,” Mn, 4th ser., 3 (1950) 314-8 (340), supports 
the traditional text with the help of Meteor. 356a16 and 
Latin parallels. 

985b: R. Composto, “Intorno a una_ testimonianza 
Aristotelica su. Democrito,” Giornale Crit della Filos Ital, 
3d ser.. 7 (1953) 527-30 (341), aims to correct Ross; 
and is in turn corrected by M. Timpanaro Cardini in the 
following volume of the same journal, pp. 423-5 (342) 

987a32-b7: H. F. Cherniss in AJPh 76 (1955) 184-6 
(343), corrects D. J. Allan in the previous volume. 

987b14: 168. — 988a2, etc.: 118. — 990b17: 167 

B: R. S. Brumbaugh, “Aristotle’s Outline of the Prob- 
lems of the First Philosophy,” Rev of Metaph 7 (1953-4) 
511-21 (344), distinguishes eight problems and _ locates 
their solutions in Met. The same road is traversed to show 
Aristotle’s preoccupations as a metaphysician by S. Mansion, 
“Les apories de la Métaphysique aristotélicienne,” Awtour 
d’Aristote, pp. 141-79 (345). Book B is also discussed, 
along with much else, in a strangely rambling monograph 
by M. Wundt, Untersuchungen zur Metaphysik des Aristo 
teles (Tibinger Beitrage 38), Stuttgart, 1953 (346). 

I’. 4: G. della Volpe, “Sulla genesi aristotelica della 
‘contradizione’,” Actas del primer Congreso National de 
Filosoj.a, Mendoza, 1949, pp. 1938-43 (347): superficial 

I’. 4, 5: F. LaT. Godfrey, “The Idea of Contradiction,” 
Hermath 80 (1952) 32-47 (348), analyzes the passage 
and Hegel’s criticism of it. 
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1009b12-14: N. Gulley, “allotosis...," PCA 51 (1954) 
53f. (349): summary only. 

A. 8, etc.: 161. 

1018b29-34: 278. 1020a35: 64. 

E. 1 and K. 1-8: G. L. Muskens, “De ente qua ens 
Metaphysicae Aristoteleae obiecto,” Mn, 3d ser., 13 (1947) 
130-40 (350), aims to controvert two views of Jaeger: 
that the first form of Mer. did not contain the doctrine of 
on héi on; and that K. 1-8 and E. 1 handle the doctrine in 
the same way. 

1026a14: E. Trépanier, “La philosophie de la nature 
porte-t-elle sur des séparés ou des non-separés?,” LThPh 2 
(1946) 206-9 (351), defends the received text against 
Ross. V. Décarie, “La physique porte-t-elle sur des non- 
séparés?”, RSPh 38 (1954) 466-8 (35la), would keep 
achorista. 


@.8: G. M. Pozzo, “L’autosufficienza dell’ atto in 
Aristotele,” Giornale di Metaf (1952) 357-9 (352), 
compares A.6f. and concludes that actuality is prior to 
potency 9:275. — 10: J. R. Sepich, “La Nocion de 
Verdad ...,” Actes Xle Congres internat. de philosophie, 
1953, XII, p.107f. (353), enumerates eight propositions 
on truth. 

1.9: R. Cadiou, “Le Commentaire d'Ascléepios a 
Aristote . . RPhL 52 (1954) 272-8 (354), finds in 
the passage a rhetorical argument against the ideas, and 
maintains that the ancient interpreters were aware of strata 
in Aristotle’s doctrines. 

A.6: A. Mansion, “L'action du dieu-moteur d’Aristote 
sur le monde,” Actes Ne Congrés internat. de philosophie, 
1948, pp. 1091-3 (385), maintains that the proof of ex- 
istence of the Prime Mover in Phys. 8 goes back to Laws 
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10.893-9; and that A.6 contains essentially the same proof. 
J. Owens, “The Reality of the Aristotelian Separate Movers,” 
Rev of Metaph 3 (1949-50) 319-37 (356), aims to show: 
that the Prime Mover is a substance separate from sensible 
things, not a thought in the mind of some Being; and 
that all the movers are as real as the first, and unrelated. 
Extensive bibliography. 


1071b3-11: E. Helbig, ‘Aristotelian Demonstration 
and the Argument for an Imperishable Substance,” Neu 
Scholasticism 25 (1951) 313-7 (357), shows that Aris- 
totle’s proof does not meet his own requirements of demon- 
stration. The proof is analyzed also by K. Oehler, “Der 
Beweis der Unbewegten Beweger bei Aristotles,” Philologus 
99 (1955) 70-92 (358). 

1073al4-4b14: P. Merlan, “Aristotle’s Unmoved 
Movers,” Traditio 4 (1946) 1-30 (359), examines the 
passage in the light of Plato’s idea numbers and finds Aris- 
totle monotheistic. A.-J. Festugiére disagrees: “Les premiers 
moteurs d’Aristote,” RPhilos 139 (1949) 66-71 (360). 

1074b28-30 transposed: F. H. Sandbach, “A Transpo- 
sition in Metaph ...,” Mn, 4th ser., 7 (1954) 39-43 (361). 

M.2. 1076b29-33: O. Becker, “Formallogisches und 
Mathematisches in griechischen philosophischen Texten,” 
Ph 100 (1956) 108-12 (36la). 


21. Nicomachean Ethics 

Development of Aristotle’s ethics in general: 240. 

English translation: Ross’ Oxford translation 
(1925) is reprinted in The World’s Classics, No. 
546, Oxford, 1954. A new translation by J. A. K. 
Thompson, London, 1953 (362; based on the 2d 
ed. of Rackham’s Loeb), uses some of the same 
techniques as Warrington (335). 


Commentary: H. H. Joachim and D. A. Rees, 
The Nichomachean Ethics, Oxford, 1951 (363), 
contains J’s lectures (delivered 1902-17) in the form 
of a running commentary. Unsatisfactory. 


Order of composition: B. Dedouse, “Hé synkro- 
tésis ton éthik6n Nikomachei6n,” Platon 6 (1954) 
214-35 (364), delineates eight separate treatises sup- 
posedly woven together in EN. In “Diorthéseis eis 
ta keimena tou Aristotelous,” Platon 7 (1955) 85- 
101 (364a), D. argues that the title of EN was Pros 
Nikomachon; that “ethics” in our sense is a post- 
Aristotelian conception; and would delete various 
passages in which éthiké is used in a “Stoic” sense 
as well as cross-references to Ethika. 

The Mean: 124ff. Aristccle’s doctrine that the 
mean is what seems so to the wise man conceals an 
important premise, as is shown by M. Grene, “An 
Implied Premise in Aristotle’s Ethics,” Ethics 56 
(1945-6) 131-5 (365): viz. that the many agree 
who the wisest are. W. Jaeger, “Aristotle’s Use of 
Medicine as Model of Method in His Ethics,” JHS 
77 (1957) 54-61 (4365a), collects the references to 
medicine in EN to show that Aristotle based the 
methodology of his ethics (e.g., the Mean) on that 
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PLATONISM IN RECENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
By William D. Geoghegan 


Professor Geoghegan examines the status of Platonic religious thought 
in the English-speaking world of today through studies of the works of six 
men: Dean Inge, Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, William Temple, Alfred 
North Whitehead, and George Santayana. After outlining the main categories 
of religious Platonism, the author analyzes the efforts of these thinkers to 
assimilate Platonism and Christianity and compares the varying degrees of 
success they achieved. $4.00 


ANCILLA TO CLASSICAL READING 
By Moses Hadas 


“A collection of sidelights on the writers of Greece and Rome, this 
modestly titled volume is divided into two parts. The first... is concerned 
with the book trade—the production and distribution of books.... It is a 
real stimulus to the imagination to try to conceive, with Moses Hadas’ able 
help, the idea of literature before the copyright law and the printing press. 
.... The second part of the book takes up the ancient writers from Homer to 
the Silver Age of Rome... . He tells us what was known and said in antiquity 
about their lives and works—with abundant direct quotation. . . . Altogether 
Ancilla to Classical Reading is a joy to anyone who has any interest in the 
ancient world.’’ — New York Times $4.75 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE 
By Moses Hadas 


“Everything is here, from Homer to Lucian, and every line of it can be 
read by anyone who can read English... . Mr. Hadas has made it easy to turn 
up a brief and straightforward account of scores of writers and hundreds of 
works in all branches of Greek literature.’ —- New York Times. ‘‘Professor 
Hadas’ book is notably successful in two features: its scope and its liveliness. 
He sketches the long history of the literary works and ideas with such copious- 
ness and familiarity that his book is an astonishing performance for that reason 


alone.’ — Saturday Review $4.25 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE 
By Moses Hadas 


“The present reviewer knows of no other work in English that includes 
in one volume so detailed and scholarly a conspectus of eight centuries of 
Roman literature .... The prime excellencies of Professor Hadas’ work arise 
from his ready familiarity with the whole range of ancient literature, his ability 
to set it in its frame of contemporary life, and to draw parallels from subsequent 
happenings.» —- The Personalist. “In this sweep of some seven centuries 
every writer, and almost every work, is discussed, described, and in the best 
sense of the word, appreciated."” — New York Times $5.00 
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of medicine. He took this parallel from Plato, but 
refined on it and turned it in a new direction. 


Magnanimity: 174 traces the concept through 
Post. An, EE, and EN. H. J. Mette, “Die ‘grosse 
Gefahr’,” H 80 (1952) 409-19 (366), examines the 
background of Aristotle's characterization of the 
megalopsychos as philokindynos. 


Cf. 100 and 114. 


Specific passages: 

1.1: C. J. de Vogel, “Quelques remarques a propos du 
premier chapitre de l’Ethique de Nicomaque,” Awtour 
d'Aristote, pp. 307-23 (367), corrects the Joachim-Rees 
(363) interpretation. 

5: A. R. W. Harrison, “Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics 
Book V, and the Law of Athens,” JHS 77 (1957) 42-7 
(367a), argues against Joachim that Aristotle's concept of 
justice is not based closely on Athenian law. 

1129a-b33: thoroughly analyzed and examined in the 
light of Pythagorean doctrine by J. Soudek, “Aristotle's 
Theory of Exchange,” Proc Am Philos Soc 96 (1952) 45-75 
(368). S. finds that Aristotle anticipated Jevons. 

6 and 7: D. J. Allan, “The Practical Syllogism,” Autour 
d'Aristote, pp. 325-40 (369), discusses Aristotle’s account 
of the origin of moral principles in EN, De motu an. 6, 7, 
and De an. 3. 434a16-21. Short version: 311. 
7.3: 9O. 


22. Politics 
There is a new Oxford Classical Text (1957) by 
W. D. Ross (370). 


English translation: Sir E. Barker's translation 
with elaborate introduction, notes and appendices, 
Oxford, 1946 (370a), is excellent. Abridged edition, 
1948. 

Development of political theory: W. Theiler, 
“Bau und Zeit der aristotelischen Politik,” MH 9 
(1952) 65-78 (371). The subject deserves a more 
elaborate and careful treatment. 


Concepts: 147, 222. 

Specific passages: 

1: E. Braun, “Zur Aufbau der Ockonomik,’ JOeAl 42 
(1955) 117-35 

1, physis: 140. 

2. 1261a27: A. Jannone. “Sull’ interpretazione d’un 
passo di Aristotele,” GIF 6 (1953) 149-51 (372), emends 
pleion to ploion, without convincing D. Ferrante, “Per 
una migliore interpretazione di un passo di Aristotele,” 
Paideia 9 (1954) 292f. (373). 

2. 1268a: 79. 

2. 1271b20-2b23: edited and annotated by B. Laourdas, 
“Hé ‘Krétiké Politeia’ tou Aristotelous,” Krétika Chronika 
2 (1948) 387-415 (374). 

2. 12: 226 

3. 1284a3ff., etc.: E. Braun, “Zu einem Zusammenhang 
dem VII. Buch der Politika des 
(1954) Beibl. 170f. (375), ex- 


(37l1a). 


dem III. und 
JOeAI Al 


zwischen 
Aristoteles,” 
pands 371. 
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4. 1296b38-40: P. Andrews. ‘Aristotle, Pol. ...,” 

N. S., 2 (1952) 141-4 (376), identifies the “one man” as 
Hermias of Atarneus. 

4. 1300a9ff.: 229. 

5: 104. — F. Kort, “The Quantification of Aristotle's 
Theory of Revolution,” Am Pol Sci Rev 46 (1952) 486-93 
(377), shows how Aristotle's theory exemplifies the Pareto- 
Davis theory of income distribution and political disturb- 
ances. 

5. 1316a4-9: A new and impressive interpretation of 
Plato’s “nuptial number” (Rep. 8.546bc) and Aristotle's 
reference to it is given by M. Denkinger, “L’énigme du 
Nombre de Platon et la loi des dispositifs de M. Diés,” 
REG 68 (1955) 38-76 (377a). 

5. 1316a29: P. Maas, “How Antileon’s Tyranny Ended,” 
CR, N. S., 6 (1956) 200 (377b). 

7 and 8: E. Koller, “Musse und musische Paideia... .” 
MH 13 (1956) 1-37 and 94-124 (378), maintains that 
Aristotle is not opposing Plato, but builds on the Laws. 
Misinterprets Plato. 

7. 1330b21-31: J. D. Kontes, ““Hé eutomos diathesis 
eis ton Hippodameion topon,” AE 92-3 (1953-4) 255-67 
(378a), carefully examines the meanings of diathests, 
eutomos, systadas ampelon, xystas and related terms. 


23. Rhetoric 

Text and Spanish translation: A. Tovar, Aristo- 
teles: La Ret6rica, Madrid, 1953 (379). T. justifies 
some of his readings in “Notas criticas a la Retorica 
de Arist6teles,” Emerita 22 (1954) 1-34 (380). 


References to pathé are collected in a superficial 
way by G. Daneau, O.M.L, Les passions dans la 
Rhétorique d’Aristote, Ottawa, 1948 (381). 


Enthymene: 41. 


Specific passages: 

1, 1354-6: W. M. A. Grimaldi, S. J., “A Note on the 
PISTEIS in Aristotle's Rhet., 1354-56," AJPh 78 (1957) 
188-92 (381a), distinguishes three senses of pistis; identifies 
pistis as source material with ethos, pathos and pragma: 
pistis as mode of demonstration with both enthymene and 
paradeigma, so that enthymene is not the third pistis; and 
clears up various problems that arose from the traditional 
interpretation. 

3. 1406b14-19, etc.: T. G. 
Aeschylus and Apate,” AJPh 76 (1955) 
esp. p. 225f., 235-8. 

3. 141 la31ff.: M. Pohlenz, “Zu den attischen Reden 
auf die Gefallenen,” SO 26 (1948) 46-74 (383), finds the 
text not corrupt and compares with logoi epitaphioi, 

3. 1417b12-20: emended by L. A. MacKay in AJPh 
74 (1953) 281-6 (384). 


Rosenmeyer, “Gorgias, 
225-60 (382), 


“Metapoetics” 

G. Bles, “Metapoetics,” G&R, 2d ser., 2 (1955) 
71 (385), is noteworthy both for its elegant Aristo- 
telian style and for the fact that it fooled Marouzeau’s 
excerptor. * wine 


The study of Aristotle is not languishing. The 
considerably more than 385 items mentioned in this 
survey were selected from more than double that 
number published since 1945. Yet there are many 
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important jobs still to be undertaken: e.g., modern 
critical texts of many works; a study of the Arabic, 
Syriac. and Armenian versions and commentaries; 
a critical re-examination of, the fragments, with a 
full commentary; and more work on the chronology 
of the biological, psychological and political theories. 
It is unfortunate that more students and scholars 
are not competent in both philosophy and Greek, 
for the Aristotelian harvest is plenteous. 
ADDENDA 

The first draft of this Survey was completed on Sept. 
17, 1957. Addenda coming to our attention since then 
have been inserted, as far as possible, in successive install- 
ments at galley stage. There remain the following items: 

P. 57f.: Item 30 has now appeared in a new edition, 
to which the late Professor Lukasiewicz added some 70 
pages on Aristotle’s modal syllogistic, basing his examina- 
tion on a new system of modal logic. 

P. 59f., Sect. II.B. 3 (Psychology): Add C. van Boekel, 
M.S.C., Katharsis: Een filologische reconstructie van de 
psychologie van Aristoteles omtrent het gevoelsleven (Diss. 
Nijmegen), Utrecht, 1957. (Received too late for com- 
ment. ) 

P. 118, Sect. IV. G: F. van Steenberghen describes tir 
first impact of Aristotle on Western Europe in Aristotle in 
the West, Louvain, 1955 (available from G. Lounz Books, 
N. Y. C.), a revision and expansion of an essay originally 
published in French in 1946, which seems scarcely to have 
been noticed outside the Continent. S. deals particularly 
with the effect of Aristotle on philosophical and theological 
studies at Oxford and Paris in the period 1200-1277, syn- 
thesizing many detailed studies of the period and pointing 
out many problems that still need investigation. In general, 
S., unlike some scholars, is not prone to see the influence 
of Aristotle everywhere. 


From L’Année Philologique 27 (1956), received March 
3, 1958, I note the following items, among others, none 
of which I have seen (references keyed to pages and sec- 
tions of this survey) : 

P. 47, n.1: Bibliography: J. Dubois, “Bulletin d'histoire 
de la philosophie ancienne, V,”’ RSP/ 40 (1956) 264-96. 
G. Soleri, “Temi e problemi aristotelici in alcune recenti 
pubblicazioni,’” RSC 4 (1956) 124-44. 

P. 48, Sect. 1.B., item 9: Moraux is opposed by I. 
During, “Ariston or Hermippus,” C&M 17 (1956) 11-21. 

P. 57, Sect. II.B. 1. (Logic): G. Soleri, “Orientamenti 
della logica aristotelica,’ RSC 4 (1956) 228-56. 

P. 69, Sect. I1.B. 9. (Law): P. Trude, “Der Begrift 
der Gerechtigkeit,” Neue kolner rechtswiss. Abh. 3, Berlin, 
19595. 

P. 96, Sect. III.B.: I. Diiring, “Aristotle and Plato in 
the mid-fourth Century,” Eranos 54 (1956) 109-120. 

P. 96, Sect. III.C. (Anaxagoras): D. Tagliaferro, “La 
filosofia di Anassagora e le testimonianze aristoteliche,”’ 
AnnTriest 7 (1953) 295-310. 

P. 98, Sect. IV.D. (Neoplatonism): H. R. King, 
“Aristotle without Prima Materia,’ JHI 17 (1956) 370-89. 

P. 160, Sect. VI. ad init.: F. Grayeff, “The Problem of 
the Genesis of Aristotle’s Text,” Phronesis 1 (1955-6) 
105-122. 
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Michael Grant has sought to provide transla- 
tions, in prose and verse, which are interesting 
not only because they reflect interesting orig- 
inals but because they are good or enjoyable 
in themselves. 


He has deliberately selected his passages from 
the high road of Latin literature, because he 
feels that the modern reaction against its 
central figures has gone too far, thus severing 
our culture from a great fertilizing influence. 
The value and extent of that influence is 
suggested by introductory notes indicating 
certain of the effects which each principal 
Latin author has exercised on European thought 


and literature throughout the centuries. 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily to be of service to 
teachers of Latin in secondary schools. New investigations 
and evaluations of the lives and works of Caesar, Cicero, 
Vergil, and information concerning the Rome of their era, 
constantly appear in classical periodicals, American and 
European. Unfortunately, too frequently these valuable 
studies are unknown or inaccessible to teachers and inter- 
ested students. CW plans to summarize each month certain 
articles which seem informative and pertinent to classroom 
use. Obviously, such summaries will present, rather than 
criticize. Equally obviously, no summary can supplant the 
wealth of the arguments offered in the original articles; 
readers are urged to procure, when possible, the periodicals 
in which they appear. 


NEUTRONS AND POTSHERDS 

“Neutron Activation Study of 
Mediterranean Potsherds,”’ American Journal of Ar- 
chaeology 61 (1957) Drs. V. Sayre and 
R. W. Dodson of the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory report on the possibility of applying the 
methods of such research to the study of archaeology 
As Professor Dorothy Burr Thompson remarks in 
her foreword to the scientists’ report, “the purpose 
of the investigation was to find an inexpensive, non- 
destructive way of determining the place of manu- 
facture of terracotta objects,” and thus to help solve 
a problem which has always been complex and puz- 


In their article 





zling. The complexity has risen in part because the 
terracottas found by archaeologists may have been 
transported to some distance from the source of the 
clay of which they were made, and from the site of 
manufacture. While stylistic comparison may often 
determine the area of origin of such clay objects, it 
is sometimes obstructed by the fact that two regions 
may produce similar ware. 


Specifically, the pioneering experiments of Drs. 
Sayre and Dodson were carried out to determine 
whether or not the place of origin of potsherds may 
be identified from radioactivity produced within 
them by neutron bombardment. Crucial in the in- 
vestigation was the question whether the sherds’ 
chemical composition, and especially the trace im- 
purities which they contain, would be shown, by 
neutron activation, to correlate with the region of 
origin. The investigators conclude that, in the sam- 
ples studied (such as figurines from Tarsus, and pot 
fragments of the early Roman Empire from Arezzo), 
the ratio of sodium to manganese activities (arrived 
at through measurement of emission of gamma rays) 
shows such a correlation; because of this, they be- 
lieve that the method shows promise of being useful 
to the archaeologist. Especially encouraging is the 
fact that such analysis can be non-destructive to the 
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object being studied; after the radiation (induced 
by exposure of from two to thirty seconds in the 
Brookhaven nuclear reactor) has decayed, the object 
returns essentially to its original condition. 

These preliminary investigations, the scientists 
report, reveal that sherds from certain areas show 
characteristic patterns of impurity, and that it is 
possible, on the basis of these patterns, to distinguish 
a clay from one region from that of a different area. 
Certain obstacles remain: the clays in a certain 
region may not be sufficiently uniform, or they may 

e too similar to those in a different region to allow 
sure identification or distinction; differences in manu- 
facturing methods may conceivably affect the im- 
purity patterns, as may weathering. Further investi- 
gation is needed to assess the importance of these 
factors. 

Be this as it may, the method offers real promise 
of becoming an important aid to the archaeologist. 
With the proper equipment, it is easy to apply 
the technique. Moreover, it may achieve great dis- 
criminatory power in measuring traces of low con- 
centration which cannot be determined by the more 
conventional methods of analysis, chemical or spec- 
trographic. According to the authors, additional in- 


vestigations are being made. In spite of (or perhaps: 
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because of) the scientific caution and seeming under- 
statement which pervade the report, the amateur 
senses that, given further experiment, nuclear tre- 
search may indeed become a highly significant 
weapon in the archaeologist’s scholarly arsenal. 


In addition to the general principles of their 
method of analysis, considerable technical detail is 
furnished by the authors. The teacher or student 
better versed in nuclear physics than the undersigned 
would do well to examine this fascinating study, 
which allies two disciplines often thought (and er- 
roneously ) to be quite alien to each other. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY R. D. MurRAY, JR. 
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Greeks (48 frames), A381-7 The Roman Republic (53 
frames), A381-8 The Roman Empire (52 frames). Color. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill., 1957. $23 for series, $6.00 each. 


This series surveys Greco-Roman history, political, 
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message of the filmstrip is conveyed by original paintings 
with printed captions. At the end of each is a series of 
five or six photographs of actual remains. The treatment 
is necessarily highly selective and most suitable for a 
general survey course at the high school level. Like too 
many other filmstrips of this general type it is not always 
accurate. The series was preceded by a similar set of 
four filmstrips covering prehistory and the Near East. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE J. HILTON TURNER 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA. 





LATIN IN WASHINGTON (STATE) 
SCHOOLS: A CORRECTION 


In The Classical World of December 1957, pp. 
6Off., Mr. R. T. O'Halloran, C.S.B., has an article 
“Classical Programs in American High Schools: A 
Survey” based on a thesis in which he studied the 
availability of Latin and Greek in the high schools 
of the forty-eight states. According to him, the State 
of Washington was the only one to reply to his 
questionnaire that there is almost no Latin taught 
on the high school level, the alleged reason being 
that Latin is considered obsolete. 

For Mr. O’Halloran’s readers the following in- 
formation, which for the most part reflects condi- 
tions as they existed last year, may be of some interest. 
The information is on file with the Department of 
Classics at the University of Washington. 

Two or more years of Latin are offered by at 
least 133 public high schools in the state. (There are 
roughly 300 high schools in Washington; those not 
offering Latin are the small rural institutions.) Latin 
is also taught at 33 public junior high schools and at 
23 private high schools. All high schools in the 
Seattle area offer at least two years of Latin. Greek 
is offered at rwo private high schools. Twenty-eight 
high schools have chapters of the Junior Classical 
League; some 200 delegates and members of the 
League attended the tenth annual State Convention 
at Bremerton in November last year. The national 
Treasurer of the League hails from Wenatchee, Wash. 

The Department of Classics at the University of 
Washington offers annual freshman scholarships on 
the basis of a Latin contest conducted in the State 
high schools. In spite of the restrictive formalities 
associated with this test, 48 entrants from 23 high 
schools took it in 1957. I might mention that the 
Department receives a steady stream of undergradu- 


ate majors from these high schools which Mr. 
O’Halloran’s informant has so unjustly slighted. 

The Teacher Service and Placement Bureau of 
the College of Education at this University informs 
me that of the 31 openings for Latin teachers in the 
State’s high schools at the beginning of the academic 
year only 6 have been filled. 

THOMAS G. ROSENMEYER 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





REVIEWS and BOOKS RECEIVED — tragic casualties all 
year of CW’s phenomenal expansion — will be resumed 
in May. We have also had to postpone to May the balance 
of Prof. Lieberman’s “College Classical Departments.” 
Addenda for this article, as well as news items for late 
spring and summer events (through Oct. 1), can be ac- 
cepted through April 22.—Ed. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Registrations for the Western Maryland College Latin 
Workshop, Westminster, Md., July 7-25. 1958 (cf. CW 
51 [1957-58] 113, 176), had already reached 17, more 
than half the proposed maximum, by March 25, according 
to advice from Prof. W. R. Ridington. Director. Other 
teachers seriously considering attending are urgently advised 
to contact Prof. Ridington without delay. 





The 1958 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages will be held at Hotel Biltmore and 
Hunter College, New York City, April 18-19, 1958. For 
details write NCTFL, Room 923, Hunter College, New 
York 21, N.Y. 


The general spring meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific Coast will be held at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, April 18-19, 1958. For further in- 
formation, consult Miss Gail Ingle, Sec.-Treas., CAPS (No 
Sect.), 4522 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle 5, Wash. 


C.A.A.S. NOMINATIONS, 1958-1959 

The Nominating Committee appointed at the autumn 
meeting (cf. CW 51 [1957-58] 113), Prof. Peebles, 
chairman, reporting, announces the following slate to be 
voted upon at the spring meeting: 

President, Prof. E. W. Miller, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss C. Eileen Donoghue, Bloomfield (N.J.) 
H.S., Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter Coll.; Sec.-Treas., 
Prof. F. G. Stockin, Houghton Coll.; Sec. for Dist. of 
Publications, Prof. L. H. Feldman, Yeshiva Univ. 
Regional Representatives: Delaware: Miss Frances L. Baird, 
Friends School, Wilmington; District of Columbia: Miss 
M. Corinne Rosebrook, Friends School; Maryland: Prof 
W. R. Ridington, Western Maryland Coll.; New Jersey: 
Sr. Helen Ruth O.P., Mt. St. Dominic Acad., Caldwell; 
Prof. Donald MacKenzie, Princeton Univ.; New York: 
Mr. H. N. Wilcox, Polytechnic Prep. Country Day School, 
Brooklyn; Bro. Charles Henry, F.S.C., c/o St. Cecilia’s 
School, Brooklyn; Dr. R. E. Marcellino, Holliswood, L.I.; 
Pennsylvania: Miss Miriam Cokely, Punxsutawney H.S.; 
Miss Elizabeth White, Bala Cynwyd J.H.S.; Prof. J. A. 
Maurer, Lehigh Univ. — Editor: Prof. E. A. Robinson, 
Fordham Univ.; Repr. on Council of ACL: Prof F. G. 
Stockin, Houghton Coll.; Editor for Atl. States, Edit. Board, 
CJ: Prof. F. B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State Univ. 


the floor will also be entertained. 


Nominations from 





THE CLASSICAL WORLD 





HUNTER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION FOR 1958 
695 PARK AVENUE (68th Street), NEW YORK 21 
MONDAY, JULY 7 — FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 


REGISTRATION 
Tuesday, July | 9-11 A.M., 1-3 P.M. Wednesday, July 2 — 9-11 A.M., 1-3 P.M. 
Thursday, July 3 — 9-11 A.M. 
First Year of Latin in Six Weeks 
$34.1-2, 6 credits; daily, 8:30-9:45 and 10:00-11:15 A.M. 
Instructor, Winifred Ruter Merkel, A.M.; 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


First Year of Greek in Six Weeks 
$44.1-2, 6 credits; daily, 8:30-9:45 and 10:00-11:15 A.M. 
Instructor, Thelma B. DeGraff, A.M., Ph.D.,; 
Chairman of the Latin Department of Hunter College High School, 
Lecturer in Latin and Greek at Hunter College School of General Studies. 


Course in Classical Literature in English Translation 
$54.50, 3 credits; daily, 11:30 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 
Instructor, Pearl C. Wilson, A.M., Ph.D.,; 
Professor Emeritus of Latin and Greek at Hunter College. 
free to matriculated students at the New York Municipal Colleges; $12.50 a credit to 


Tuition 
$5.50 or $7.00. 


others Non-instructional fees 


Classes meet Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 


For further information apply to Professor E. Adelaide Hahn at Hunter College, tel. TR 9-2100. 











We have bought the entire stock of 
BACK ISSUES OF CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


and can offer a few sets 


Vols. 1-49 & Gen. Ind. (1907-1956) Bound $283.50 
Vols. 33-49 (lacking 8 issues) (1939, 40-1956) Unbound $131.85 
Vols. 8, 13, 16-30, 32-34, 42-43, 45-47. Unbd. per vol. $ 5.85 


Many single issues available at 50¢ each; minimum order 3 copies. 


LARGEST STOCK 
OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
IN THE FIELDS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PHILOLOGY. 


KRAUS PERIODICALS, INC. 


16 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-4808 











THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


To Our Readers .. . 


The past year, our 51st, has brought us the largest increase in circulation in our history — some 
40% , to approximately 1750. We are sincerely grateful to you, our readers, for your loyalty, and we 
respectfully urge you to renew your subscriptions now for Volume 52 (1958-59). 


During the coming year, THE CLASSICAL WORLD will continue to offer, in its eight monthly 32-page 
issues (October through May), besides other articles and notes of general classical and humanistic interest: 
©@ Its annual classified list, critically evaluated (with prices), of Audio-Visual Aids for the 
teaching of the Classics, plus regular supplements. (This is the only such list available.) 

@ Its annual classified, up-to-date list (with prices) of Inexpensive Books — paperbacks and 
others — for teaching the Classics in translation and for background reading. 
Its annual list of Latin and Greek Textbooks in print (with prices). 
Its Surveys of recent work in the various fields of classical scholarship and teaching (21 pub- 
lished to date). During the past year we have featured Cicero, Aristotle, and Vergil. 
"In the Journals’ — monthly summaries of articles in other journals — particularly those 
not readily accessible and those not primarily devoted to the Classics — which we feel should 
be of special interest to classicists. 
@ Brief, critical, informative Book Reviews of the more important new classical publications. 
@ Monthly annotated lists of other new classical books. 
© Notes and News. 
To these established features we are adding in Volume 52: 
@ Monthly summaries of “Classics in the News’ — items of classical interest from newspapers, 
popular magazines, and press releases during the preceding month. 
@ Monthly summaries of recent news in the world of Classical Archaeology. 
@ Articles and Notes on Methods employed in various schools and colleges to increase interest 
and enrollment in the Classics. 
Articles in which recognized authorities will present non-technical Introductions to their 
specialties. 
Monthly listings, critically evaluated where possible, of motion pictures of interest to teachers 
and students of the Classics, together with advance notices of forthcoming radio and TV pro- 
grams and stage plays with classical themes. 
@ Monthly Calendar of meetings and other coming events. 
We sincerely hope that you have found THE CLASSICAL WORLD of value, and that you will fill out the sub- 
scription blank below now. These special rates apply only to individuals who live in the United States, Ontario or 
P ; porn teers ; seh egg ca asap’ 
British Columbia; they do not apply to institutions or libraries or individuals living elsewhere in Canada or abroad; the 
latter should send $3.75 ($4.25 for those living abroad) for renewal of THE CLASSICAL WORLD to Prof. F. G. Stockin, 
Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. Those living in the United States, Ontario, or British Columbia should renew by 
remittance (make checks payable to appropriate regional association) to their regional secretaries below. (If you prefer 


not to cut your copy, a personal letter will do admirably! ) 


Classical Association of New England: Prof. C. W. Barlow, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Classical Association of the Atlantic States (N.Y., N.J., Pa., Md., Del., D.C.) : Prof. F. G. Stockin, 
Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

Classical Association of the Middle West and South (other states and Ontario): Prof. J. N. Hough, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Classical Association of the Pacific States (Cal., Ore., Wash., Ida., Mont., Nev., Ariz., B.C.): 
Mr. E. Y. Lindsay, Grant Union H.S., Del Paso Heights, Cal. 

(1) Membership in your regional association, with Classical Worldt 

(2) Membership, with CW and Classical Outlook*t 

(3) Membership, with CW and Classical Journal 

(4) Membership, with CW, CO, and CJ* 

(5S) Classical Philology ($5.25) ( ) Classtcal Bulletin ($1.60) (_ ) 

(6) Donation to CW Printing Fundt 








TOTAL 


Name 


Address: 


Cae... Zone: State: 
* Includes membership in American Classical League. © Special rates for members of regional assns. 
t Not available in New England (subscription to CJ only included in CANE membership); New England subscribers 
will please check (3) or (4). ~ Deductible for tax purposes. 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


C. Valerii Catulli Carmina 
Edited by R. A. B. MYNORS 


This is an entirely new editing of the songs of Catullus which will replace 
the volume published in this same series in 1904 and edited by Robinson 
Ellis. Like other volumes in the series it contains a thoroughly reliable text 
in the original language, an introduction and critical apparatus in Latin, and 


no English. Oxford Classical Texts. $1.70 


Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosopher 
By H. D. F. KITTO 


These three lectures deal with the parts played by man and God in the 
dramas of Sophocles and how these elements complemented each other as 
essential parts of Sophoclean tragedy. Human Drama, the first chapter, 
uses Electra extensively as an illustration for its treatment on Sophocles the 
dramatist. Chapter II, Divine Drama, discusses the extent to which the 
gods control or influence the action of the characters. Chapter III], Human 
and Divine Drama, pulls these elements together contrasting the beliefs of 
ancient Greeks about their gods with more modern beliefs. It shows how 
Sophocles’ religious beliefs were not in conflict with the very real characters 


in his plays. $1.20 


Horace 
By EDUARD FRAENKEL 


This study outlines the history of Horace’s writings from his earliest epodes 
and satires to his most mature epistles and odes. It deals with the poet's 
forerunners and models, and with his views on poetry, politics, society, phi- 
losophy, and religion. $8.80 


The Social and Economic History of the 


Roman Empire — Second Fdition— 2 Volumes 
By MICHAEL I. ROSTOVTZEFF 


Out of print since 1940, the second English edition of this standard work con- 
sists of the text and notes of the original edition with additions and modifica- 
tions from the later Italian edition as translated by Peter Fraser. Further 
corrections and additions plus 20 plates have also been added. $26.90 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., N.Y. 11 





























